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STAR ISLAND CONFERENCES 


Y.P.R.U. anierente 


June 23-July 7 


Church School 


Institute 
July 7-14 


July 14-28 


Alliance Week 


July 28-August 4 


No Program Week 


August 4-11 


Institute register with 


General Conference 


Dates and Speakers 


Dr. Horace Westwood, Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Rev. Alfred E. vonStilli, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Rev. Edwin C. Palmer, 
Prof. James A. Tufts, Percy W. Gardner, Anna Garlin Spencer. 


Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Dr. George E. Huntley, 
Rev. Edwin Fairley, Dr. Thomas H. Billings, Rev. E. Burdette Backus, 
Mrs. Isabel K. Whiting, Miss Elizabeth Edland, Miss Gertrude Taft, 
Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, Miss Elizabeth Murphy. 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, Rev. Charles P. Wellman, 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Miss Ruth M. Twiss, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Prof. John P. Marshall, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, 


Rev. Earl C. Davis, Dr. J. A. 


C. F. Auer, Prof. Robert E. Rogers, Rev. 


Robert. S. Loring, Dr. A. Warren Stearns. 


Rev. Laurance R. Plank, Rev. Leon R. Land, Rev. Miles Hanson, Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes, Miss Helen Nicolay, Rev. John N. Mark, Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Dr. Charles E. Park. 


Family Week, entirely free from any pre-arranged program. 


Guests 


may plan any amusements they choose. 


Season’s program, rates, and other information sent on application. 


Dr. Hale’s Lend a Hand Clubs 
Grow in Their Saving Ministry 


HIRTEEN new Lend a Hand Clubs 

and a year crowded with saving human 
ministrations were reported at the annual 
meeting of the Lend a Hand Society in 
Boston, Mass., on the Saturday preceding 
Anniversary Week. The meeting was held 
in the Hale Memorial Chapel of the First 
Church in Boston, dedicated to the 
memory of Edward Everett Hale, founder 
of Lend a Hand. 

Following the cordial welcome and in- 
troductory remarks by the president, Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot, at the public meet- 
ing, the secretary, Miss Annie Florence 
Brown, made a report of the year. Thir- 
teen new clubs were formed in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, and Oregon. In 
addition to the usual beneficiaries, ninety- 
four appeals from thirty-eight other social 
agencies were answered from the general 
relief fund. These were for eyeglasses, 
dental plates, surgical appliances, food, 
clothing, etc.; and through the sewing 
department a number of women were 
helped weekly to maintain their indepen- 
dence. There were 2,121 garments do- 
nated and distributed through the social 
service department of the Boston City 
Hospital, Homeopathic Hospital, Cam- 
bridge City Hospital, South Boston Health 
Unit, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Children, and the Family Welfare So- 
ciety, as well as to individuals. 

The fund for outings for old men and 
for convalescent care gave fifty persons 
vacations and rest at an expenditure of 
$872. The Frances Hathaway Kimball 
Fund, left by Miss Lulu 8. Kimball for 
holidays for tired mothers, gave needed 
rest to twelve women. Clubs once more 
replenished Dr. Grenfell’s medicine case 
with drugs and instruments, and warm 
garments were sent to Labrador as well 
as phonograph records, pictures, and 
Christmas gifts. To the Near East Relief 
$105 was contributed on Golden Rule Sun- 
day; for the Mississippi flood sufferers, 
$574.40 was sent; and $272 was contrib- 
uted for Vermont flood relief. In addi- 
tion, a large framed picture of Dr. Hale 
was sent to a Sunday-school in Montpelier 
which had lost all its furnishings. Fifty 
bags were sent to Mexico for the promo- 
tion of world friendship among children. 

Reporting for the Lend a Hand Book 
Mission, Miss Brown described her re- 
cent visits to ninety-seven places in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and New Orleans, La. Since the last 
journey on a similar errand in 1924, 
50,000 books have been distributed. 

“Each visit to the Southland during the 
last fifteen years, has found great im- 


For Church School 


KENNETH MACDOUGALL, 16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


For all other conferences register with 


MISS SARA COMINS, 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


provements; but this recent journey made 
us realize that there is a new South,” said 
Miss Brown. “Millions are spent annually 
by all the States in road-building, the first 
step toward consolidation of the rural 
schools. The second step is to educate 
narrow-minded, selfish communities, who. 
refuse to pay the necessary taxes to give 
their children better schools, better 
teachers, better equipment. Some have 
been enlightened, and hence the numerous 
consolidated schools in every state for 
the whites. Still, there are too many 
counties boasting from forty. to seventy 
one- and two-room schools for white chil- 
dren, and as many, or more, for the 


colored children. These schools are 
doomed. So are the miserable shacks 
and cabins called homes. The young gen- 


eration are building new homes of the 
modern type in the mountains as well as 
the lowlands.” 

Brief reports, illustrative of the work 
of local groups, were heard from several 
clubs. Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of the 
Department of Applied Christianity, Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, gave 
an address on “The Real Dangers to 
America.” Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot ; 
vice-presidents, Henry R. Scott and Rey. 
Harold G. Arnold; clerk, Miss Anna Hall; 


treasurer, James D. Gordon; directors, © 


these officers and Miss Blanche L. Merritt, 
Rey. Stanley G. Spear, Mrs. Henry C. 
Davis, Jr., Walter W. Simmons, Mrs. 
George S. Fuller, Rev. Sidney Fheis and 
Waitstill H. Sharp. : 


~. 
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P When the Chief Business Ended, 


Came the Laymen’s Annual F estival 


Climax of the week in brilliant gathering at dinner—A distinguished international 


_administrator speaks—The meaning of propaganda 


S WE SAT around the tables in the 
spacious and artistically designed 
banquet hall of the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., friends and guests of the Laymen 
of Greater Boston, at the Unitarian Festi- 
val, the evening of May 24, our minds 
instinctively reverted to the record of 
those early festive gatherings seventy-five 
and more years ago. They did not call 
them festivals in those days, but colla- 
tions; and collations they were, for spirit 
_ was refreshed as well as body, as exami- 
nation of the programs indicates. For 
instance,-the “Collation” of Tuesday, May 
24, 1853, which, by the way, was held in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, included the follow- 
ing program: Blessing, Collation, Thanks, 
Remarks by the Chairman, Original Hymn, 
Addresses, Original Hymn, Addresses, and 
Ode. - 


A VESTED CHOIR SINGS 


THE CHRISTIAN Register, describing the 
first “Collation,” held May, 1841, records: 
“This is the first celebration of its kind, 
we suspect, ever held in America; and the 
eredit of having successfully accomplished 
it belongs mainly to our Brother Gannett 
of Federal Street Church. We trust that 


every wife and mother and daughter and. 


sister who was there will return to her 
home with a deeper sentiment of rever- 
ence toward God, and a deeper conviction 
of the incalculable good it is in the power 
of a faithful Christian woman to do; that 
every layman and clergyman who was 
there will return to his sphere of duty 
and occupation with a more determined 
purpose of zeal and fidelity.” 

The Festival for 1928 was the usual en- 
livening, genial, and friendly occasion. 
The presiding officer, Hon. Frank G. Allen, 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, and 
the chairman of the Festival Committee, 
James P. Munroe, provided the guests 

with adroit comments and humorous 
allusions. A feature thoroughly appre- 
ciated was singing by a vested choir of 
forty men and women, members of the 
_ Second Parish of Marlboro, Mass. 

The first speaker, Major George W. 
Stephens, a noted Unitarian of Montreal, 
said, speaking on “International Co-opera- 
_ tion or International Slaughter” : 

“The art of government, through which 


e greatest contribution of the Anglo- 
rman race to the civilization of the 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


world. Civilized man drew his religious 
inspiration from the Hast, his alphabet 
from Egypt, his algebra from the Moors, 
his art, literature, and medicine from the 
Greeks, his laws from the Romans; but 
for his political organization in its 
highest expression—that is, for the democ- 
racy of to-day—he has had to depend on 
the Anglo-Saxon contribution. 


IVY L. LEE 


“Among the intricate problems affecting 
the peace of Hurope left over by the Great 
War was the creation and administration 
of the Saar Territory. This little land, 
nestling in the arms of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Luxembourg, the Rhineland, and _ the 
Duchy of Baden, an overnight’s ride from 
Paris on the main railroad line to Berlin, 
was created under the Treaty of Versailles 
for the specific purpose of giving back the 
eoal destroyed or taken from France by 
Germany during the Great War. 

“This little area, due to its immense 
coal deposits, has been, down through the 
ages, the industrial cockpit of Europe; 
and from the days of Julius Cesar, all 
the great European conquerers—Martel, 
Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, Louis 
XIV., and Napoleon—have either pos- 


sessed it or have wrestled for its pos- 
session. The ducal houses of Lorraine and 
Saarbrticken-Nassau have vied with each 
other for its sovereignty. The medieval 
church and its princes have sought to con- 
trol it. 

“For fifteen years the Saar is to be the 
child of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
ward of the League of Nations. It was 
occupied from: the Armistice in 1918 till 
the spring of 1920 by French troops; 
marked off and boundaried by an inter- 
national commission appointed by the 
League of Nations in 1920; set aside under 
the treaty for fifteen years, from 1920 to 
1935, and given an international govern- 
ment for the same period. 


GOVERNING THE SAAR 


“This government, appointed .by the 
Council of the League of Nations, com- 
posed of five internationals—a French- 
man, a German, a Belgium, a Dane, and a 
Canadian—was given, under the treaty, 
all the powers formerly possessed by the 
German Empire, Prussia, and Bavaria. 
Strange to each other, and strange to the 
problems they had to cope with, these 
five men met each other for the first time 
in the spring of 1920. 

During my period of office, from 1923 to 
1927, a Spaniard and a Czechoslovakian 
replaced the retiring members of the Gov- 
ernment, the personnel of which is now 
composed of a Frenchman, a German, a 
Czech, a Swede, and a distinguished Eng- 
lish diplomat as President. 

“The population consisted of 760,000 
Germans, separated for the space of 
fifteen years from their homeland, de- 
prived by the Treaty of their right to self- 
government for fifteen years, their coal 
mines given to France outright for the 
same period, and a government of out- 
siders placed in control of their political 
destiny during that time. 

“During the four years of my " stay in 
the Saar, I held the important posts of 
Minister of Finance, Food, Forests, In- 


- terior, Foreign Affairs, and finally became 


President of the Government. As Finance 
Minister, my position was that of a tax- 
gatherer, not the most popular post in the 
world, and my first problem was the ap- 
plication of a complete change of currency 
in the country, from the German mark 
to the French franc. 
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“The rapid and furious decline of the 
mark in Germany and in the Saar brought 
about the curious result of making the 
wages paid one day almost worthless the 
next. No one can realize what this means 
to a people or to a government. It was 
like changing the language of the whole 
country. Before it happened, commerce, 
industry, and finance were expressing 
their daily transactions in astronomical 
figures, and we, the Government, were 
doing our book-keeping in nineteen figures 
broad. This change of currency necessi- 
tated a complete new set of fiscal laws. 


1,500 TONS OF POTATOES 


“The position of Minister of Finance 
was occupied from 1920 to 1926 by a 
Canadian. There was no money in the 
treasury when he took hold of it. No 
state loan was floated to run the Govern- 
ment, and the budget showed a surplus 
at the end of each year it was in his 
hands, while the rate of taxation re- 
mained lower than in Germany or France. 
My next responsibility was to guarantee, 
as Minister of Food, the daily sustenance 
of 760,000 people; and one market day, 
among other items, contained 1,500 tons 
of potatoes. When the boundary was 
drawn, all the coal was kept inside, but 
only enough agricultural land to supply 
the needs of the people for forty-four days 
in the year. This turned us into an im- 
porting country for food. 

“Ag Minister of Forests, I had seven 
hundred square miles of trees to look 
after, and all the fish and game to pro- 
tect. 
shared with a trained staff of foresters 
and fishing experts, university graduates— 
all Gernian, of course. We had a twenty- 
one-year program of planting and cutting, 
which gave a yearly revenue of many mil- 
lions, and at the end returned an in- 
creased capital in standing cuttable timber 
of twenty-five per cent. These magnificent 
forests, some of them dating back to the 
days of Frederick the Great, were like 
cathedrals, and the sun shining through 
their tall palmy tops resembled the rays 
streaming through the windows of some 
great Gothic church. These trees were 
all planted by men—mostly by children, 
as a matter of fact, which may aecount 
for the deep forest love found in the 
hearts of all German people. 

“Then there came to me the Ministry 
of the Interior, the care and administra- 
tion of 760,000 people, divided into seven 
provinces, at the head of each of which 
was a provincial governor. He, like his 
feudal ancestors, lived in a palatial resi- 
dence, and received his people with all 
the pomp and ceremony of olden times. 
The government house, or ‘Schloss,’ where 
I lived as President, was built by the 
people as the home of their most impor- 
tant governor, and I had to see to it that 
my seven chief administrators, each of 
whom had an official palace of his own, 
did not find the interior of their chief of 
state lacking in comfort or ‘hospitality. 
The banqueting hall, medieval in shape and 
lines, had around it a frieze, with medal- 
lion portraits of all the reigning dukes of 
Nassau-Saarbriicken, from the ninth to 
the nineteenth century, and on its walls 


This was a delightful responsibility, 
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hung oil paintings of all the German 
Kaisers from 1793 to 1918. Here the Gov- 
ernment met, with no audience to speak 
to, no Hansard to record its debates, no 
press for publicity. Here we debated, con- 
sidered, and resolved all the intricate 
problems of state to the best of our ability. 
My first years were spent here, under the 
presidency of a Frenchman, one of the 
ablest administrators of his country, a 
noble, loyal, and capable man whom 1] 
learned to trust and admire. 

“Here the Government received, from 
time to time, delegations from the people— 
a fine, frugal, God-fearing race, discip- 
lined through long years of military train- 
ing, accepting their fate with a stoicism 
that was remarkable. As President and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, my duties 
led me to consult and negotiate or cor- 
respond with many of the famous foreign 
and cabinet ministers—Briand, Chamber- 
lain, Stresemann, among the rest. I had 
to attend the meetings of the Council of 
the League of Nations, where I actually 
saw the results achieved by international 
adversaries being invited to submit their 
case in writing to the Council, or to plead 
it before the Court of International 
Justice, rather than go to war. 


FINDING THE GREAT FORMULA 


“In these few years they have found a 
formula which is slowly but surely con- 
vincing the nations that a better, quicker, 
and less costly instrument exists than 
war—a formula that preserves the pres- 
tige and pride of litigants, and consists in 
an invitation by the League of Nations 
to each of them to submit its case, for 
an advisory opinion, to the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague, if ypey 
will not arbitrate. 

“Hach rival nation knows that out of 
this advisory opinion can come neither 
victor nor victim; for under it no one is 
condemned, sentenced, or penalized. It 
simply points a way out other than war. 
This opinion forwards a copy to each 
rival nation, with the invitation to get 
together and roll out any differences that 
may remain. This system is working so 
well and producing such satisfactory vre- 
sults that war is becoming a clumsy, cruel, 
and costly alternative, only to be resorted 
to in extreme cases.” — 

Said Ivy L. Lee the noted publicity 
man: 

“T am a propagandist; I make 
apology.. But so were Jeremiah, Paul, 
Savonarola, Wesley. Some of the most 
honored men in the history of the United 
States were propagandists. President Wil- 


son at the time of the Warld War coined- 


a phrase, ‘Make the world safe for democ- 
racy.’ Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister 
of England, paraphrased it, and said, 
‘Make democracy safe for the world.’ 
“Propaganda is a term with a bad odor; 
many evil things have been done in its 
name. Propaganda, in essence, means 
spread of ideas. During the war we used 
propaganda as we used bullets. War al- 
ways justifies lying. We have associated 
propaganda with some of the most malig- 
nant efforts. Spread of ideas is the most 
desirable thing; there is much need in 
America to-day to fight for free speech. 


‘minology of Mr. 


‘paid 


no ~ 
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I would go deeper and describe certain — 
programs against propagandists: they 
scream at you on trains, signboards, and 
from radios. In this extremely compli- 
cated life, on every hand we meet efforts 
to get our attention and our money. The 
statement of President Coolidge that we 
don’t want any propaganda is a distorted 
one, and might lead us astray. The ter- 
Coolidge was wholly 
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wrong. 

“Many facts of interest to the public 
are not interesting to the public. It is 
an unfortunate circumstance that the pub- 
lic is not likely to be interested in facts 
the public should know. ‘he essential 
thing in the collection of facts is, Who is 
doing the collecting? And then, who is 
to determine what is in the public in- 
terest? Is it a leadership that can be 
trusted? Are the leaders honest, and are 
they men of sound judgment? The main 
thing to discover is, Who is doing it? 
The main failure is the failure to get 
correct sources of information. I suggest, 
then, that when you object to propaganda 
you insist that newspaper and _ other. 
mediums of expression provide you with 
the source of their information. The ad- 
vertising fraternity is undoubtedly en- 
deavoring to be more honest. 

“T urge you as responsible citizens to 
insist that we restore free speech in the 
United States. Let every crank or Red 
or Bolshevik tell his story in his own way, 
but let him tell it in his own name!” 


$15,798.45 


Was the record total contribution for 
pensions last year—Payments of 
$700 to be made quarterly 

Current contributions during the past 
year of $15,798.45 for pensions of Unita- 
rian ministers, the largest annual total of 
offerings for this purpose on record, were 
reported at. the twentieth annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
held on Monday afternoon of Anniversary 
Week at 25 Beacon Street in Boston, Mass. 


‘The endowment fund was increased by 


$26,000 through bequests. 

The annual rate of $700 for pensions 
is to be maintained. Beginning next Janu- 
ary 1, payments will be made quarterly 
instead of semiannually. Pensions were 
last year to sixty-five qualified 
ministers. 

Of the contributions, $8,121.09 came 
from 102 churches; $4,098.10 from 251 
Alliance branches; $599 from nineteen 
laymen and laywomen ; $166 from eighteen 
ministers; and $196 from seven sundry 
sources. 


Smith Scholarships | 


Notice is hereby given that three Smith 
scholarships will be awarded after July 1 
for the sons of ministers studying at Har- 
vard, Antioch, or the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 

The committee in charge makes this — 
announcement in order that all sons of 
ministers eligible and desiring to apply 
may send in applications before this date. 
Lovis C. CorNniIsH, 
Frep R. Lewis. 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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T THE LUNCHEON of the Meadville 
; Alumni Association held at Bulfinch 
- Place Church, Boston, Thursday, May 24, 
- the interest centered on the prophecy of a 
greater Meadville, by Dr. F. C. South- 
- worth, the retiring president; and on a 
- description of the manner in which the 
prediction might be fulfilled, by the presi- 
dent-elect, Dr. Sydney B. Snow. Said 
Dr. Southworth: 

“Before speaking for the School, I am 
- moved to say a few words in memory of 


for a period of forty years. The name 
of Edgar Huidekoper was intimately as- 
sociated with the history of the School 


DR. FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 


from the year 1847, when the first bearer 
of the name became treasurer, to the year 
1921, when his son, the late Mr. Huide- 
koper, retired from the office. Edgar 
Huidekoper the elder was succeeded by 
his brother, Frederick Huidekoper, better 
known as Prof. Frederick Huidekoper, and 
he in turn by the late treasurer of the 
School. He was accurate, conscientious, 
and capable, giving careful attention to 
detail, accepting his position as a family 
trust, and carrying into his work the 
principle of noblesse oblige. 

“The total number of students in at- 
tendance during the last four quarters has 
been thirty-two, precisely the same as a 
year ago. When the School moved to 
Chicago, I expressed the opinion that the 
adoption of the college degree requirement 
as a condition of admission would tempo- 
_varily diminish our number of students. 
‘That has not yet come to pass, and it has 
proved unexpectedly easy to adjust our- 
selves to the program of Chicago Univer- 
si Waiving its entrance requirement 


one who has served it faithfully and well 


» 
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x The Greater Meadville 


Pr ean Southworth in a notable valedictory review—Campaign for 
funds and co-operation with Universalists—President-elect 
Snow’s appeal to alumni 


in our favor for the students we brought 
from Meadville, the University admitted 
our student body to its privileges without 
question, as a friendly gesture to a sister 
institution. Our students, in their turn, 
have made a creditable and highly suc- 
cessful effort to be worthy of the consid- 
eration that was shown them. Seven 
students who came to the School from 
Meadville have, indeed, already won uni- 
versity degrees as well as the Meadville 
degree, and four others are candidates for 
a degree next month. Seven promising 
men, all holders of college degrees, have 
applied for admission to the junior class 
in the fall; and though admission as a 
regular student now requires a college 
degree, the School seems not likely to be 
compelled to turn from its doors students 
of genuine promise who have not yet at- 
tained a college diploma. We have, in- 
deed, at the present time, four probationary 
students in Meadville House, whom the 
School is helping, by means of its field 
work, to achieve a college degree. 

“Bleven graduates of the School have, 
since coming to Chicago, been settled over 
churches, as follows: Niagara Falls, N.Y.; 
New Orleans, La.; Norton Mass.; Brew- 
ster, Mass.; Presque Isle, Maine; James- 
town, N.Y.; Hollis, L.I.; Dayton, Ohio; 
Evanston, Ill.; Templeton, Mass.; and 
Brooklyn, N.Y. One student, who had not 
yet finished his course, has been settled 
at Ottawa, Ontario; a graduate student 
has been called to Knoxville, Tenn.; and 
two students, who are going out from the 
School in June, have been called to Bil- 
lerica, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 

“Time presses, and I shall leave unsaid 
the things I might say about the internal 
affairs of the School during the past year. 
The outstanding event is, of course, the 
election of my successor. Two interesting 
proposals, however, are to come before the 
board in a couple of weeks, which I must 
not omit to mention: 

“The first has to do with the Tuckerman 
School. The president of the Tuckerman 
School is a Meadville alumnus; the presi- 
dent of Lombard College is a Meadville 
trustee. Both these gentlemen are be- 
lievers in team play. Both hold firmly to 
the doctrine that westward the star of 
the empire takes its course. With con- 
summate ability they have worked out a 
plan for bringing the Tuckerman School 
to Chicago, housing it in the excellent 
dormitory of the Ryder Divinity School, 
a department of Lombard College, offering 
accommodation therein to the women 
students of Meadville as well as of the 
Tuckerman School, and offering to the 
Tuckerman students in turn the privileges 
of Meadville and the University of Chicago. 

“The second proposal has to do with the 
Ryder Divinity School. Seventeen years 
ago, when I was about to propose at Mead- 
ville the removal of the School to Chicago, 
I approached Dr. Fisher, then dean of the 
Ryder School at Galesburg, and suggested 
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that Meadville and Ryder consolidate and 
establish themselves strongly at Chicago. 
But the Ryder trustees were not yet ready, 
though, on receiving a considerable gift, 
they did move to Chicago within a year 
or two. 

“A few weeks ago, with the full ap- 
proval of Dr. Reese, I made a similar 
suggestion to Dr. Brigham, the present 
dean. It met instantly with his unquali- 
fied endorsement, and will now come be- 
fore the trustees of both institutions. If 
adopted, it should result in an institution 
more important for the cause for which 
both schools exist than the two of them 
in their present separateness. It would 
seem to mean a yearly accession, even if 
only a small accession, to the number of 
our students; a sense of community in- 
terest between the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches of the West; and the 
opening, to the graduates of the combined 
school, of Universalist pulpits in the West, 
which are found more commonly than Uni- 
tarian churches in smaller places. 

“T need not add that the campaign for 
the adequate housing of the School in Chi- 
cago, alongside three other liberal schools 
which are erecting magnificent buildings 
in the immediate vicinity of our own, will 
bring upon our alumni the most severe test 
of loyalty to which they have thus far 
been subjected. As chairman of the Cam- 
paign Committee, the trustees have se- 
lected an alumnus of the School who is 
not only a highly competent parish min- 
ister, but also a business man of unusual 
astuteness and who has thrown himself 
into the work with superlative energy. He 
has launched his campaign only after the 
most careful preparation, but now that it 
has been launched he is pushing it forward 
with self-forgetting determination and the 
manifest expectation that every Meadville 
man will do his part. 
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“T cannot take my seat without a word 
of acknowledgment of the many courtesies 
I have received at your hands in the last 
twenty-six years and the heartiness with 
which you have co-operated with the goy- 
erning boards of Meadville in the interest 
of the School we love. You have made 
progressive policies possible. You took 
the initiative in the abolition of the life 
tenure of trustees, an, action fraught with 
untold benefit for the future of the School. 
Almost without exception you have placed 
in nomination the members of the present 
highly competent board, both laymen and 
ministers, who have given generously of 
their time and thought, and in many cases 
of their money, to bring the School to its 
present state of efficiency. You have 
played your part as alumni of the School 
in carrying its fame to the four corners 
of the earth, and in considerably more 
than doubling its assets in these twenty- 
six years. It is pleasant for me at this 
time to recall that Mrs. Ellery Butler, who 
has recently left the School its largest 
legacy, not yet received, was not only the 
sister of my honored predecessor, Dr. 
Carey, but was also the wife of an honored 
and loyal alumnus. 

“Tt is not necessary, I know, to bespeak 
for the new president the same considera- 
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tion which you have invariably shown the 
old. As you come to know him you will 
take increasing satisfaction in working 
with him, because he naturally inspires 
confidence and wins affection.. The trus- 
tees have elected him president because he 
has manifested in previous relationships 
the qualities which they think a Meadville 
president ought to possess. They expect 
you to stand behind him in the great task 
they have imposed upon him of taking his 
station by the side of Rev. Robert 8. Loring 
in the effort to erect for the School a 
fitting habitation in Chicago. He will 
have the unremitting support of a com- 
petent, scholarly, and hard-working fac- 
ulty. The students are already rallying 
around him. The officers of the University 
are already prejudiced in his favor. He 
has already won the approval of the 
churches in the West. More and more he 
will represent in the eyes of the world the 
new Meadville which shall realize in fuller 
measure the dreams of its founders and 
at the same time immeasurably surpass 
the Meadville you have known. In bring- 
ing this Meadville into being, I think I 
may venture to assure him of your loyal 
and unfailing support.” 

Dr. Snow, who followed Dr. Southworth, 
began his remarks with a warm tribute 
to his predecessor and his notable ad- 
ministration of more than a quarter of a 
century. He said that he believed that 
Dr. Southworth’s prophecy, of a greater 
Meadville than ever, would come true; 
but this would be due more to the firm 
foundation which he had laid than to the 
efforts of those who follow him. If the 
new administration at Meadville were 
successful—and he would do his utmost 
to make it so—Dr. Snow declared that it 
would be reaping much that had been 
sown before. 
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Continuing, Dr. Snow said that he had 
enjoyed close association and friendship 
with many graduates of Meadville during 
twenty years’ experience in the ministry, 
and had found them not only well-trained 
for their task but, as a group, whole- 
heartedly devoted to the interests of the 
church. Undoubtedly the School, in its 
isolated situation at Meadville, with few 
distractions, had been able to concentrate 
on training ministers for the work of the 
- church, and thereby had built up a great 
tradition of service. By its removal to a 
metropolitan city, on the edge of the 
campus of a great university, a move that 
was essential if the School were to con- 
tinue to prepare men effectively for the 
exacting demands of the: ministry in the 
modern world, there is danger that its 
singleness of purpose may be lost. In its 
new and exciting environment there is the 
possibility of dissipation of energy and 
diffusion of aim. 

Though the trustees of Meadville have 
moved the School to Chicago in order to 
take advantage of the varied opportunities 
there afforded, it is evident that they wish 
it to hold true to the task of training men 
primarily for the working ministry of the 
church. It will be the policy of the new 
administration, Dr. Snow declared, to take 
the best possible advantage of the new 
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opportunities to equip men better than ever 
for the old purpose. 

In its present circumstances, the School 
is in an exceptionally favorable position 
to carry out this purpose. Its faculty and 
students have access to all the facilities 
in the way of library, courses of study, 
and association of the university and 
affiliated theological school; but it is com- 
pletely free of university control. Second, 
it serves chiefly the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, with whose specific problems and 
with whose church life it is familiar, but 
it is entirely free from denominational 
control. -Third, having been uprooted from 
its old environment in Pennsylvania and 
established in a completely new environ- 
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ment, it is able to move forward, readapt 


its curriculum, and try experiments, free 


of the hampering traditions of the past. 

There is a new Meadville in Chicago, 
with a background of superb achievement, 
and the loyalty of a fine body of alumni 
and of the churches which they serve, 
ready to meet the needs of a new world. 

Dr. Snow closed his address with an 
appeal to the graduates of Meadville to 
unite in support of the campaign for funds 
for a new library building. Not only musi 
the School be adequately housed, but if 
must have additional endowment to meet 
the increased cost of city living and to 
take advantage of the expanding oppor- 
tunity which is there afforded. 


Cheerful Letter outers 


Recognition of a devoted leader and her great work—Record of the year 


RS. WILLIAM B. NICHOLS of 

Quincy, Mass., presided for the last 
time at the annual Cheerful Letter con- 
ference in Eliot Hall, Thursday morning. 
Mrs. Nichols has resigned after a con- 
tinuous connection with the work since 
1895. For twenty-four years she was 
chairman of the Book and Magazine Club, 
and for the last eight years she has served 
as chairman of the entire work. Alliance 
friends presented her with a handsome 
brooch and $120 in gold in recognition 
of her seryice. 

The conference had its usual large 
attendance of delegates from far and near, 
since this is one of the most popular Alli- 
ance departments. The extent of the work 
accomplished in the past year was sug- 
gested in the report of the secretary, Miss 
Ethel L. Hersey. - 

Monthly conferences were held from 
October to May at 25 Beacon Street, with 
an average attendance of fifty-two, and 
representatives from seventy-two branches. 
The chairman and secretary were present 
at all these meetings. ‘ 

The Home Study Department, Mrs. 
Rachel Sands chairman, has had ninety 
pupils, to whom 842 books and an un- 
recorded number of magazines and clip- 
pings have been sent by forty-one 
branches. At Christmas a worth-while 
novel and card were sent to each student. 
These pupils are scattered from Maine to 
Texas, and from the Atlantic to South 
Dakota, and some have studied for six 
or seven years. Twenty-five teachers are 
being helped with teachers’ magazines, and 
eight are studying to obtain certificates 
for higher grades of work. Two young 
men haye completed courses in commer- 
cial law under a teacher trained in the 
law. Sunday-schools have been supplied 
with pictures- for their notebooks. The 
demand from high schools for National 
Geographic magazines for their libraries 
is large, and more dictionaries have been 
sent than ever before. Lack of funds is a 
serious handicap, for good instructors 
have been lost because they could not be 
given the materials they needed. Two 
hundred dollars in the hands of the chair- 
man would be of great assistance, the 
secretary reported, and she suggested that 


branches include in their budgets a small 
contribution to this work next year. 

The secretary reported for Mrs. H. A. 
Stevens, chairman of the Library Com- 


mittee, that fourteen of the thirty-nine | 


libraries started this year have been 
placed in schools. Through the co-opera- 
tion of forty-seven branches, 8,028 books 
have been put into circulation. There 
are now 239 libraries in thirty-one States, 
the Philippine Islands, Virgin Islands, and 
India. It is estimated that 45,000 books 
are now in circulation in the Cheerful 
Letter libraries. A Cheerful Letter 
library should contain about fifty whole- 
some books, chiefly novels of fairly recent 
date, with a few volumes of poetry, biog- 
raphy, and travel. There should be al- 
ways a Bible, dictionary, and cookbook. 

In the Book and Magazine Club, Mrs. 
H. R. Austin has done a large work, in- 
cluding the editing of the column of re- 
quests in the Cheerful Letter magazine. 
The deficit in publishing the magazine 
has been met, Miss Edith L. Jones re- 
ports, through the sunshine bags. 

The slogan “A Cheerful Letter magazine 
for every Alliance woman” was empha- 
sized by the secretary, with the statement 
that at headquarters is a long list of 
people who desire the magazine but Gan- 
not pay for it. Subscriptions at fifty 
cents each, to be sent to some of these 
people, were suggested to Alliance women. 

Magazines distributed number 
Postal rates are now so prohibitive that 
these cannot be sent out to great distances. 
Subscriptions direct from the. publisher, 
which solves the mailing problem, num- 
bered 228, or 2,736 copies, which raises 
the grand total to -about 36,000. These 
figures are exclusive of the Cheerful Let- 
ter magazine and THE CHRISTIAN Rre- 
IsTeR. The gifts have included 702 large 
bundles of pieces for quilts and other 
purposes. 


33,170. 


Again, All Souls Church of New York 


holds first place in the total number of 
things sent out, with Providence ae 
Church, Newport, R.I., First Ch 


Brookline, and Cambridge following 


fo 


tity 


the order named. The Dorchester 
ning branch has averaged nearly a 


week, totaling 1, 1085 articles, — 
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Is always a nie occasion when, on 
the Teeey tes of esi tgesic ts Week: 


: a, year, at the Hotel tg at As ocea- 
sion was enlivened by the presence of 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell, who last 
year as headmaster-elect sent greetings 
_ by wire from the Pacifie Coast. 

Seated at the head table were Mr. and 
Mrs. Wetherell; Miss Amy Corkum, in- 
=) tructor at Proctor, who presided at the 
meeting; Judge Bert E. Holland of 
_ Jamaica Plain, Mass., an alumnus of the 
school; James Dunham, pitcher of the 
baseball team, representing the under- 
graduates ; Stanley Stiles, president of the 
senior class; Greeley Curtis of Boston, one 
of the trustees; Dr. Maxwell Savage, pre- 
_ sident of the board of trustees; Mrs. Caro- 

line Atherton, president of the General 

- Alliance, and a trustee of the school; Rev. 
Caleb S. S. Dutton, the Anniversary Week 

_ preacher ; Miss Marjorie Wetherell, sister 

of the Headmaster; Rev. Charles Graves 
of the First Unitarian Church in Hart- 
ford, Conn., the chief speaker of the eve- 
ning; and Rey. Earl C. Davis of Concord, 
N.E., a trustee, and Mrs. Davis. 

Mr. Graves, in an incisive address on 
“BHducation and the Closed Mind,” de- 
plored the fact that in the specialized edu- 
cation of to-day there is not “a thought 
_ for qualifying a person to live human life, 
- not a hint that culture and education are 
needed to serve a man to make him more 

competent outside the very restricted 

circle which. encloses his special occupa- 
tion. » This education makes closed minds, 
heresy-hunters. He said: 

“Men who know the importance of free- 

_ mindedness, of unrestricted research, of 
{ continually discarding old knowledge for 

newer understanding, in the occupation 
- for which they have been educated—these 

selfsame men will aid and abet the most 

‘menacing schemes of censorship and sup- 
pression of free thought outside the small 
circle of their special knowledge. The 
_anti-evolutionary movement culminating 
at Dayton made very plain the tendency 
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‘the closed mind except in that particular 
‘Specialty. The trained evolutionists did 
deplore the efforts to limit scientific re- 
search into the origins of life, into the 
processes by which life has become what 
is; they even thought or showed signs 
of fighting the attempt to abridge freedom 
f publishing discoveries made in evyolu- 
tionary research. But they had no in- 
terest in the effects of such knowledge out- 
side the small scientific circle in which 
- they labored. They were against admit- 
ling that evolutionary knowledge necessi- 
any change in religious beliefs. They 
st anxious to prove that one could 
evolutionist and still be, devoutly 
odox. These men of science are as- 
mishingly opposed to heresy in religion. 
eae even willing heresy in religion 
2 
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” "Not the learned but the learning mind” is goal 
of education—Mr. Graves 


of specialization in education to produce 
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should be punished. Scientists, more dis- 
tinctly specialists than ever before, are 
more generally opposed to heresy in reli- 
gion than ever was the case with scientists 
before. 

“Is it not an astounding fact that, with 
the growing specialization of knowledge, 
freedom of thought and speech has been 
put in increasing peril? You will find 
to-day among really educated men a 
smaller proportion who are given to heresy 
of thought than at any other period of our 
history. I suspect the true explanation 
is that it is a direct result of the practice 
of limiting a person’s education to some 
specialty. 

“Tt may strike you as absurd for me to 
plead for a general cultural education as 
against the specialized. I am moved to do 
so because I am constantly up against the 
closed mind of educated men and: women. 
I find such an amazing ignorance of the 
vast field of knowledge, among people who 
really ought to know, that I feel a dis- 
tinctly cultural education is the greatest 
need of this day. We need the sort of 
education that produces not the stuffed 
mind, not the learned mind, but the learn- 
ing mind; the sort of education that will 
create a keen, intelligent interest in all the 
affairs of life, in the whole field of human 
culture. The education that is needed is 
that which will create in us an open- 
minded attitude toward the whole of life.” 

Mr. Davis, another speaker, pointed to 
three advantages of Proctor: its quiet 
and beautiful location, its freedom from 
bureaucratic control, and its ‘wholesome, 
courageous, and undogmatic habit of fix- 
ing standards of thinking and living.” He 
appealed, on behalf of the trustees, to the 
alumni for support of the school during 
this period of change, when financial as- 
sistance especially is most sorely needed. 
“If once in one hundred years,” declared 
Mr. Davis, “Proctor Academy can turn out 
ene creative soul who will add one sen- 
tence to the long roll of revelation, he will 
be worth all the love and the devotion and 
the effort expended on this school.” 

Mr. Stiles called attention to the prog- 
ress under Mr. Wetherell’s administration 
and of the future needs of the school. Dr. 
Savage reported that $9,000 of the 
$12,000 needed this year to “clean up old 
debts and start afresh” had been raised 
among friends of Proctor. After two or 
three years of financial assistance, he 
said, Proctor will be “able to stand on its 
own feet.” Among the needs of Proctor, 


-he spoke of a trained nurse and hospital 


building. He paid a high and deserved 
tribute to Mrs. Wetherell for devotion to 
the school, and particularly for the 
motherly care which she has given stu- 
dents in times of sickness. Mr. Dunham 
drew an interesting picture of the future 
and greater Proctor, which increases in 
students and buildings and scholastic 
reputation. 

Setting forth cultural. values as ends in 
themselves, not as edueation for some- 
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thing, Mr. Dutton heartily seconded Mr. 
Graves’s attitude, and declared that if 
Proctor sends out cultured men and 
women, it will be worth all the vocational 
schools in the country. Let the students 


live in every grade of their school life, he 


maintained. 

After speaking forty-two times on 
Proctor Academy since last October, and 
carrying through his: first and most ar- 
duous year as headmaster, Mr. Wetherell 
brought to this meeting even more than 
his usual dynamic enthusiasm and will to 
success. Alumni of Proctor should talk 
about Proctor without waiting to be asked 
about it, he declared. Among his several 
recommendations for the future’ of the 
school he suggested alumni scholarships. 
The 335 alumni contributing $3 each 
would establish a thousand-dollar fund to 
begin with. He suggested also that a rep- 
resentative of Proctor be named in each 
Unitarian church of New HBngland and in 
each conference of the Fellowship. 

The way of Proctor, he said, is to 
“live to learn, and learn to live—now.” 
Proctor strives to build character and 
health as well as scholarship. 


Norfolk-Suffolk 


New name of Conference that now enrolls 
six Boston churches— Meeting 
at Needham 

Six Unitarian churches of Boston, Mass., 
recently joined the Norfolk Conference. 
With a total membership of _ thirty 
churches, it is now the largest local Uni- 
tarian conference in the United States. 
Since the membership is now evenly di- 
vided between two Massachusetts counties, 
the name was changed to “Norfolk-Suf- 
folk Conference” at the spring meeting, 
held in Needham, Mass., May 6. The 
Boston additions to the Conference are 
Arlington Street Church, Bulfinch Place 
Church, the First and the Second 
Churches, the Hawes Church in South 
Boston, and the Church of Our Father, in 
East Boston. 

A Survey Committee, of which Kev. 
Lyman Y. Rutledge is chairman, has been 
at work for several years, and Mrs. Rut- 
ledge made a report of gratifying achieve- 
ment. On recommendation of this com- 
the Conference financed a part- 
time parish worker for the Church of the 
Unity in Randolph, Mass., Miss Harriet 
Knowlton, whose report, following that 
of Mr. Rutledge’s, was enthusiastically 
received. 

Interesting reports from churches on 
projects were made as follows: East Bos- 
ton—Rey. Samuel L. Hlberfeld, “Work 
Among the Italians”; Milton—Mrs. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, “The Junior Parish”; Roslin- 
dale—Lars A. Svensson, “Guest Sunday”; 
Brookline, First—Gorham Dana, “Church 
Hospitality” ; Dorchester, First—Frank L. 
Clapp, “Supper Club’; Bulfinch Place— 
Rey. Robert W. Jones, “New LExperi- 
ments”; Jamaica Plain—Reyv. Frank O. 
Holmes, “Junior Choirs.” 

Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First 
Parish in Milton, Mass., preached the 
sermon at the evening session, on ‘The 
Double Appeal of the Chureh To-day.” 

The attendance of 215 delegates was the 
largest in recent years. 
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Robert Browning, Liberal 


REFERENCE to the religion of Robert Brown- 
ing, who is not much quoted any more, has 
produced a revival of interest in church circles in 
England, and many persons have been giving for 
a specimen of his faith that poem which,: fortu- 
nately, one, though of simple understanding, may 
read and appreciate. We mean “Why I am a 
Liberal,”— 
Why ?—Because all I haply can and do, 
All that I am now, all I hope to be, 
Whence comes it save from fortune setting free 
Body and soul, the purpose to pursue 
God traced for both? If fetters not a few 
Of prejudice, convention fall from me, 
These shall I bid men, each in his degree, 
Also God-guided, bear—and gayly, too? 
But little do or can the best of us. 
That little is achieved through Liberty. 
» Who then dare hold, emancipated thus, 
His fellow shall continue bound? Not I, 
Who live, love, labor freely, nor discuss 
A brother’s right to freedom. That is “Why.” 


An Admirable Sermon 


EK ENTERTAIN a theory, which, indeed, we 
‘ cherish, that a minister can preach very much 
to the root of things, be a radical to the limit, and 
yet suffer no loss of any kind, except there be the 
resentment of an ignorant one who betrays his own 
folly. We believe that if the preacher, in a difficult 
situation, as, for example, some acute economic 
problem, lays in enough historical background, 
showing that he knows what has actually been 
done before through the years, and, in addition, 
reveals a real foundation knowledge of laws and 
principles governing human life, he can persuade 
as well as enjoy the peepect of his hearers, his 
people. 
We bring, for example, a sermon delivered re- 
cently by Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford, 
Mass. 
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He faced a disastrous strike among the 


textile workers in that cit y. One hundred thousand 


people, workers and dependents, are still without 
continuing sustenance. It is like a tragedy. 
Among the principal owners of the mills are many 
men in Dr. Hodgin’s church. Here, if ever, is a 
test of religion and of a congregation. Dr. Hodgin’s 
theme was good will. He came to the local appli- 
cation. The important element in the textile strike 
is the human element, he said. “I am very sure 
that both sides can, if ‘they enter into the endeavor 
with good will and determination, increase their 
efficiency sufficiently to bridge over the ten per cent. 
hiatus that separates them, and together carry the 
industry safely through the present crisis, with a 
more satisfactory adjustment in view when better 
times arise.” 


Dr. Hodgin said nothing could be worse than for 
the spirit of the operatives to be broken by hard- 
ship. Such a plight would take more out of them 
than ten per cent. in wages, for they would be 
battered and beaten, and the mills would suffer a 
disadvantage in competition with mills of spirited 
workers. The community would suffer a moral 
abasement, continued Dr. Hodgin, and it would 
not recover for a generation. If possible, the State 
itself should not tolerate it. Arbitration should 
be used. Both sides have made mistakes, and the 
proposal might well come from the operators be- 
cause they precipitated the strike, and they, indeed, 
as owners, assume the right of initiative, and they 
probably availed themselves of the widespread de- 
pression of the industry. If the operatives refused 
to consider the matter, the onus would be upon 
them. The present situation, concluded the 
preacher, is a reversion to elemental force. “There 
is no connection between a person’s capacity to 
endure starvation and hardship, and the justice or 
injustice of his cause.” 


Thus far, we say, a minister may and ought to 
speak. All this is religion, inclusive of simple right, 
beyond partiality, and yet pointed, fitting into the 
things that belong to a given situation. We have 
no doubt Dr. Hodgin has been commended. 


Mexico’s Religious Law 


ERTAIN prominent spiritual and social leaders 

are going forth to Mexico this summer. A 
memorandum worth while is made by Henry Smith 
Leiper in The Congregationalist, on “Freedom of 
Worship in Mexico and What Preceded It.” It 
refers to the old and the new constitution of that 
country : 


What the present constitution actually says: “very man 
is free to profess the religious belief which he desires, and to ~ 
practice the ceremonies, devotions, and other acts of his sect, 
whether in the church or in his private residence, always pro- 
vided that this practice does not constitute a transgression 
of the law.” Thus reads Article 24. 

“Congress shall not make laws establishing or prohibiting 
any religion.” Article 130. 

What the constitution of 1824 says: “The religion of the 
Mexican nation is and shall be perpetually the Catholic, apos- 
tolic, Roman religion. The nation shall protect it by means 
of wise and just laws, and prohibit the ae of any other 
whatsoever.” Article 4. © 

Would even Roman Catholic Americans care to defend our 
intervening to urge return to the basis of 1824? 
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On Repreaching Sermons 


( ‘HOULD A SERMON be preached more than 
~ once? Someone says many of them ought not 
be preached that often. But assuming it is a good 
_ Sermon, the somewhat true answer is given as fol- 
_ lows: “An old sermon may be repeated just as long 
as it is possible, in the preaching of it, to recover 
the heat in which it was first made.” The noted 
English preacher, Dr. Findlay, used one sermon 
_ forty times during the Great War, and another 
more than one hundred times. The late Alexander 
_ Whyte, it is related, repreached some of his sermons 
every eighteen months to his congregation; we 
_ think with a little change at the beginning and at 
the end, with a fresh illustration or two, in any 
congregation, the same thing can be done at least 
that frequently. But such practice does not make 
top preaching. A man can never be twice at the 
same heat over a single theme. He may do well 
with it often; but a sermon is a spiritual creation, 
not a lecturing set of facts. Once spoken, the 
primal quality is departed, the pristine virtue no 
more. A sermon must be a living thing, and its 
vitality must be undiminished if it is to do its crea- 
tive work. As a work of art, a sermon may indeed 
be better done by repetition, but preaching is more 
than art. That is so because not the artist but the 
human heart and soul is the hearer. The artistry 
may be excellent, and yet the sermon nothing much. 
We repeat a comment we have seen: “What the pew 
is concerned to know is not so much whether a 
sermon is new or old as whether it is living. If it 
is living, and so long as it is living, it will create 
life and minister to it; when it is dead, it should 
go the way of all dead things.” 


News Comes First 


NCE among Catholic editors it was the habit to 
attack one another; and in that polemic day, 
according to Simon A. Baldus, they ‘‘paid more at- 
tention to writing brilliant and caustic editorials 
than they did to editing the rest of their papers.” 
Mr. Baldus is president of the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation, and he is speaking to a purpose in which 
we share. Once the printing of news was a matter 
of indifference, but to-day the news is the thing. 
Any reader of THE REGISTER will observe the great 
change in this respect in its contents. News must 
come first in all the denominational papers. It 
doesn’t, now. Thus far, the editing is not well 
done, on the whole, by the church press. Values 
are quite unappreciated. 
Through the reporting of what is the actual life 
and work of the church comes the comment, edi- 
torial and otherwise. The basis, the stock, is the 
news. The varied contents, as Mr. Baldus says, 
“are bound to leave an impression on the minds of 
the readers.” This is the work, in fact, that, ac- 
cording to The Commonweal, the Church requires, 
_ “to supplement the sermon, to render dogma gra- 
cious, to expound the liturgy, to make the Catholic, 
"cpa. isolated and Beprresd, realize of how great 
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‘coming into their critical attitude. 
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a city he is a citizen... .” Our cotemporary 
speaks for all of the churches when it says: “It is 
incumbent upon all who have ever felt, breathing 
upon a natural talent for languages, the afflatus 
of the Divine Spirit, or those courageous souls in 
whose nostrils action is the breath of life and who 
hold, with Louis Veuillot, that ‘the real battle is 
the battle of ideas with ideas.’ ” 


In no other literary way can ideas be so spon- 
taneously created and vigorously expressed as they 
are by reading what someone has said or done in 
the daily commerce of life. That is pulsing reality, 
and not abstract thinking. Editors know the 
values well; and when they realize their journal- 
istic ambition, they will have more readers and the 
churches they serve will be more powerful. No 
loyalty is more potent than that of a loyal church 
press. 


Doubters in College 


T MAY BE, as Rev. C. L. Glenn, secretary of 
college religious work for the Protestant Epis- 


* copal Church, laments, that there is more doubting 


to-day among the women of the campus than: there 
is among the men. That could be accounted for by 
the fact that the men have gone on before. It is an 
old stand for them. They are hardened by use to 
silence. The daughters, no longer sheltered, are 
That probably 
explains the difference. But we do not believe 
there is much religious cynicism among American 
college youth. Middle Age doctrine, the pabulum 
of practically all the churches, it is true, is spurned, 
but that often means more and better religion for 
the spurner than for the docile soul who takes what 
is handed down to him. 

We are not sad when we hear worried men de- 
plore “doubt,” and we are amused when they speak 
of “honest doubt,” as though doubt could be any- 
thing else. There is more harm in credulity than in 
denial, for obvious reasons. But the fact in college 
is, there is less doubt or denial than there is sloth 
and dullness about religion. The chapels are not 
filled, and the spiritual lassitude is patent. That 
lack of interest is true of other things in college, 
and the way to get live students is to get good 
teachers and preachers. Nobody in education lays 
the chief blame to the immature learner. In reli- 
gion the same sense ought to be in effect. Is there, 
in any college, a dearth of attention to a man who 
speaks with originality and immediacy in terms of 
Life and the God thereof—human life, and its 
cleansing, redeeming, and glorifying? Nowhere is 
such a preacher calling to vacant benches. The 
main trouble is not with the young men and women. 
Religious conditions in the colleges are alarming, 
as Mr. Glenn says. But please, please, ministers 
and workers, get wise to the causes, and assume 
your part of the responsibility. 
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8 Our Book Table 


An Award 


Each year, the award of the Pulitzer prizes attracts no slight amount 


of public notice. 


concerning the distinctions thus conferred, is inevitable. 


That it should evoke comment, favorable or otherwise, 


In respect to at 


least one book, we are of the opinion that the decision of this year’s judges 


is seriously open to question. 
third time, 


Of course, the awarding of prizes for the 
in each case, to Eugene O’Neill and Edward Arlington 


Robinson raises the question whether the intention of the founder of these 
awards has been consistently complied with. But more questionable, to 
our mind, is the laureling of Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis 


Rey as the best American novel of the year. 


That it is a work of art of a 


high order, we do not deny. In many ways, it is a book genuinely remark- 


able, original and imaginative to an exceptional degree. 
isa ‘short story extended beyond conventional limits. 
but equally well done, while giving ample evidence of 


is admirable; 


Yet, after all, it 
What there is of it 


sustained effort, is Willa Cather’s Death Comes to the Archbishop. If we 
had been among the judges, our vote would have been given in favor of 
what is generally conceded to be a masterpiece among contemporary works 


of fiction. 


A. R. H. 


Our Thirty-Sixth Election 
WILLARD REED 

Tuer REPUBLICAN Party. A History. By 
W. S. Myers, Ph.D. New York: The Century 
Company. $5.00. 

Tum Democratic Party. A History. By 
Frank R. Kent. New York: The Century Coim- 
pany. $5.00. 

DrirrTinc SANDS OF PARTY FOLITICS. By 
Ha-Senator 0. W. Underwood. New York: The 
Century Company. $3.50. 


In the next month the people of the 
United States will, for the thirty-sixth 
time, begin the formal process of electing 
a President. No other country in history 
has, for a period of a hundred and forty 
years, peacefully settled the succession of 
its chief magistrates by elections shared 
in by all parts of its territory. Are we as 
a people properly stirred by the unique 
and impressive phenomenon? Are we de- 
termined to play our part? 
may to some extent explain our calmness 
by saying that the process has already 
started. Diverse influences from various 
quarters, in ways partly manipulated, 
partly beyond the reach of manipulation, 
have focused attention on two men, Hoover 
and Smith. Their pre-convention promi- 
nence, however, does not insure their 
nomination. At present it looks like nomi- 
nation by drift. But if you believe that 
it is settled, read these books. You will 
find many unexpected nominations in our 
history. Here is the long record of the 
Democratic Party, clearly and fairly set 
forth by the journalist Frank R. Kent. 
Here is the record of the Republican 
Party, shorter, but more impressive to 
present-day people, because in their 
memory its power has been almost un- 
brokenly continuous. The author, Prof. 
W. S. Myers of Princeton, comes off 
badly in the comparison of the two 
books. The journalist has beaten him 
in fairness, crispness of style, and success 
in sticking to his subject without bringing 
in too much general history. The third 


If not, we- 


volume, an important and useful book to 
read just now, is Senator Underwood's 
analysis of the processes that really pro- 
duce legislation. It is, of course, espe- 
cially good, and really a source authority 
on tariff and currency legislation. The 
béte noir of Senator Underwood is-natu- 
rally central control, though he fails to 
see that many things that once were local 
have now become national in effect. In 
this connection he especially mentions Pro- 
hibition; yet he must know that it can’t 
be a real issue this year. Both parties 
are split on it. The only people anywhere 
near unitedly dry are the women. Peopie 
fall into fury about the problem, partly 
because they do not see it as a constitu- 
tional question. Thirty-six States can pass 
any amendment. Now, most of the wet 
opposition comes from the twelve most 
populous States—New York, Pennsylvania. 
Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, California, New Jersey, Missouri, 
Indiana, Georgia. These contain sixty-six 
million of our hundred and seventeen mil- 
lion people. Try to explain to a foreigner 
that these sixty-six million can do nothing 
to prevent laws being imposed on them py 
the other fifty-one million. He will be as 
brutal as Shaw has been about the Statue 
of Liberty. Dissatisfied States may fret 
and fume, but they know they cannot act. 
The Prohibition Amendment is due to our 
form of Government, not to our moral 
nature. 

Taken together, these three books bring 
out many points for the citizen’s informa- 
tion as to what will happen in June ane 
November, in so far as it can be judged 
from past events. Through all our history, 
of course, the general drift of the Repub- 
licans and Democrats has followed the two 
persistent tendencies of human action, 
Conservatism and Progressivism. The at- 
titude of the two parties has shifted from 
time to time as various issues have arisen ; 
but within the memory of men still living, 
the Republican Party has certainly been 
more conservative. It has sueceeded amaz- 
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ingly in identifying itself, and therefore 
conservatism, with prosperity. Sometimes — 
such a claim has been unfounded. Cleve- 
land, Kent shows, suffered notably for 
being President in bad times resulting 
from previously developed forces. Coolidge 
has profited notably by good times, de- 


‘veloped in many ways from causes that 


were rather general conditions than de- 
liberate acts of statesmanship. The largest 
single factor in these good times is the 
working of the Federal Reserve Act, to 


“be credited to his Democratic predecessor. 


Underwood acknowledges on this point 
that Wilson built on Republican founda- 
tions, but rightly honors him for decisive 
initiative and for such radical changes as 
the government control of a regional sys- 
tem making for distributed management 
in true Democratic spirit. 

All these things, however, are shown by 
these books as underlying forces, respected — 
by politicians only in so far as they see 
votes in them. The politicians must get 
a man who ean be elected; but they are 
anxious most of all that he shall not bite 
the hand that fed him. Hence their dis- 
trust of Hoover. Time and again we find, 
as we read Kent and Myers, how convyen- 
tions pass over men of great prominence, 
like Calhoun, Webster, Tom Reed, or 
Borah. Sometimes they hit on a great 
figure who is vulnerable, like Clay, Blaine, 
and Bryan. Often they take a candidate 
apparently through reaction or exhaus- 
tion, like Parker, Harding, or Davis. What 
determines the choice? Is there only a 
blind welter of swirling currents that no 
man can govern? Or is it now a matter 
of indifference because, as agitators claim, 
both parties are owned by Big Business? 
It is more likely that all business, big and 
small, looms up increasingly as the main 
factor in conditioning mens’ lives: Its 
prospects outweigh considerations of states- 
manship; and the country concludes that 
anybody now can run the machine of goy- 
ernment. Government is less of an adven- 
ture, less of a great experiment. Politics 
have receded a bit, overshadowed by the 
activities of captains of industry and 
finance. Ford really interests people more 
than Coolidge. Only one Republican and 
three Democrats—Roosevelt, Cleveland, 
Bryan, and Wilson, in the last half- 
century have really gripped the imagina- 
tions of Americans by an appeal to the 
principles of government. Certainly Smith, 
Hoover, and the dark horses, Dawes and 
Hughes, have possibilities of doing this 
again; so that 1928 may see a revival of 
politics. To prepare your mind for it, 
read these books. 


Canon Law versus Progress 


ADJUSTMENT OF LAW TO Lirp IN RABBINIC 
Lirprature. By Solomon Zucrow. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. $1.50. : 

The religions having a canon as the 
basis of their beliefs and practices must 
always find themselves in difficulty when 
they attempt to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions. How is it possible 
to make any adjustment when the canon 
has the finality of God behind it? To 
change it in any way is to discredit its 
divine origin. In this little book, Solomon 


; fe been ie on = “Biblical eaten a 


‘it altogether. — Often, by the introduc- 
t on of some legal fiction, the authority of 
Jaw thas been upheld, but at the same 
was rendered null and void for all 
ctical purposes. Thus the immutability 


=! 


and religion reconciled. In a revealed 
q ligion it is the only way in which life 
f religion can be reconciled. One 
“wonders how our. author can write so 
frankly on the subject and still remain an 
orthodox Jew. Not only does he do so, 
he appeals to the rabbis of to-day to 
tate their brethren of the past and 
ert once again the authority given them 
y the Bible to set about the task of recon- 
ciling religion with present-day life, not 
by: breaking away from the old but by 
eet mretitis the old. T. J. M. 


Parson Weems 


.s PaRSON WEEMS OF THE .CHERRY TREE. By 
_ Harold Kellock. New York: The Century Com- 
= ety. $2.00. 
The publisher of this book has done an 
4 q even better piece of work than the author. 
- For those who enjoy a_ well printed, 
a delightfully illustrated, and beautifully 
bound book, Parson Weems of the Cherry 
Tree will be-a real source of satisfaction. 
The title-page, done in the form of 
Weems’s own books, is a delight to the 
eyes; and the illustrations, mostly repro- 
ductions from the voluminous output of 
Parson Weems, are a joy forever. The 
3 chapter titles, for example: “The Cross 
_ Old Gentleman at Canterbury,” “Blasting 
the Demon Rum,” and the “Father of the 
_ Sob Sister,” are in keeping with the 
illustrations and the format, and are 
- charmingly descriptive of their contents. 
_  Withal, there is none of the bitterness 
which is so often characteristic of the 
present day “debunking” literature. Even 
_ after making all due allowances for the 
i — author’s exaggerated mythology and for 
the violence of his moral crusading, one 
_ finishes the book ‘with a genuine affection 
> fe, for’ the clerical “peddler of culture.” The 
author deserves the gratitude of all right- 
_ thinking men and women for reproducing 
- Many quotations from the delightfully 
naive old gentleman whose picture of the 
Father of his Country remains secure in 
e hearts of most of our fellow citizens, 
despite the efforts of Rupert Hughes and 
his ilk. It is difficult to refrain from 
quotations. One, in conclusion, is perhaps 
_ enough—for instance, the reproduction of 
young George Washington's speech, at 
age of ten, to some quarrelsome young 
_ companions : 
_ “You shall never, boys, have my consent 
q _ practice so shocking! shocking even 
laves and dogs; then how utterly 
alous in- little boys at school, who 
9 look on one another as brothers. 
must be the feelings of our 
ents, when, instead of seeing us 
peatting ' and Hest as the joy 


jie ef tA 


ay 


of their hearts, they see. 


for modifying a law or for abrogat-— 


‘cent publications. 


bound up, black eyes, and bloody clothes.” 
As Weems himself said when peddling 
John Marshall’s life of Washington : 
“Every po should own a copy.” 

“B.C. D. 


The Tent Maker 


THe Lire or Paut. By Benjamin W. Robin- 
son. New and Revised Edition. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

This book, on its appearance ten years 
ago, was everywhere favorably received. 
(See review in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
for February 13, 1919.) Prepared for the 
use of students of the English Bible, to be 


used under the guidance of an instructor, 


it may still be read with interest and 
profit by such “general readers’ as find 
most books on Paul too technical. Per- 
haps for such readers there is no better 
book extant. The style is clear, interes- 
ting, direct. The discussions of doubtful 
matters are kept in their proper propor- 
tion; they are brief, positive and with no 
assumption of omniscience. On contro- 
verted matters, Dr. Robinson’s position is 
on the whole conservative. He accepts 
II Thessalonians and Ephesians as Paul’s 
own, and the “Prison Letters” are assigned 
to Rome, with only a reference to the pos- 
sibility of their origin in Ephesus. This 
is the more notable, since, in 1910, Dr. 
Robinson published in The Journal of 
Biblical Literatwre an article favoring the 
Ephesian theory. But he regards Romans 
XVI as a note to Ephesus and divides II 
Corinthians into portions of three letters, 
as most modern scholars do. Concerning 
the Pastorals he is noncommittal. The 
chief change in this new edition (which 


witnesses to the continued popularity of 


the book among students) is an added 
chapter on Paul’s religion, perhaps the 
best in the book, and the revision of the 
bibliographies, so as to include more re- 
In this form the book 
is sure to have continued and increased 
usefulness. CRB; 


Relativity and Religion 


By H. Douglas 
University of London Press, 


RELATIVITY AND RELIGION. 
Anthony. London: 
Ltd. Six shillings. 

An inquiry into the implications of the 
theory of relativity with respect to reli- 
gious thought... The author first shows 
how pre-scientific religious views were 
necessarily modified by the discoveries of 
Copernicus and the theory of evolution ; 
and he seeks to make clear the bearings 
of Binstein’s views upon present religious 
conceptions. Since religion is affected by 
scientific ideas, not directly but through 
the medium of philosophy, the author first 
tries to explain the bearing of the doctrine 
of relativity upon modern philosophy. To 
this end he discusses at length the posi- 
tions of H. Wildon Carr, Viscount Hal- 
dane, and Professor Whitehead, and then 
goes on to bring out the implications with 
respect to religious thought. 
with the relativity of Christian doctrine, 
with the idea of God, and the fact of sin. 
On the whole, after going a long way 


- ereeping in- 
ith our heads. 


He deals” 


round, he comes back to the traditional | 


conceptions of God and the divinity of 


Christ. 

In the next twenty years, there will be 
great need of such books as this, for the 
church must rethink its position, and the 
bearing of Einsteinian conceptions upon 
religious thought is as yet by no means 
clear. One of the best things in the book 
is a brief quotation from Bertrand Russell, 
who points out that the new science, like 
the old, may be interpreted both idealisti- 
cally and realistically. What has happened 
is the discovery that space and time are 
not two sorts of relations, but one only. 
“The arguments as to subjectivity are 
not affected one way or the other,” but 
they must now be applied to space-time, 
not to space and time separately. ‘The 
new physics, like the old, proceeds on a 
realistic assumption, but the possibility 
of an idealistic interpretation remains 
exactly as it was; it is neither facilitated 
nor rendered more difficult by anything in 
the modern theory. The only change is 
that the controversy must be about space- 
time and not about space and time sepa- 
rately.” The whole subject of time is ex- 
tremely difficult, which is perhaps why so 
many ministers have trouble with their - 
Easter sermons. They have gone far enough 
to see that eternal life, in the religious 
sense, is something more than seriality, 
clocktime, mere duration. We may believe 
with Kant that time and space are merely 
forms of perception and that reality is not 
in time, as we know it ; but the deeper view 
is not yet clear enough to be adequately 
stated in words. In the future, when 
through the labors of Einstein and his 
followers the nature of space-time is 
cleared up, many problems which now 
baffle us may be susceptible of solution. 

G. B.D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


By Yandell 8. 
Dorrance and Company. 


THE GALLOPING PREACHER. 
Beans. Philadelphia: 

A stalwart young man goes to assume 
the care of a church where the minds of 
those responsible for the ecclesiastical 
offices are molded by commercial stand- 
ards. With these his ideals clash in mortal 
conflict. But the preacher wins strong 
adminers, especially among the young 
people, who see character as it is, and are 
responsive to the man of worth. A thrill- 
ing story, especially for one who has seen 
the conflicting forces manipulated in the 
earthly church. H, FB, 


Ture New Sout iN CuHina. By George Rich- 
mond Grose. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 

Current events fix the eyes of all the 
world upon “the sleepy Empire.’ But it 
is becoming clear to most thoughtful minds 
that what we are privileged to witness, 
is not the wars between Chinese forces, 
but the process by which a new world is 
being formed in the Celestial Empire. 
Out of the old civilization, built upon out- 
grown conceptions, a future world is being 
formed which will more truly manifest a 
new spirit, its ideals and understanding 
of life as it is now and as it is destined 
to become increasingly. H. F. B, 
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One Birthday Short 


MARION B. KNIGHT 


It was hard to see the entire troop start 
hilariously off to camp, and to be himself 
left behind. Donald Barton was as large 
and strong as half the boys in the troop; 
he could walk as far, run as fast, and 
row as well, but he was one birthday short. 
No help for that. Rules were rules. One 
must abide by them. The Scoutmaster 
suggested that eleven-year-olds lacked “the 
judgment necessary for camping.” Cousin 
Edith, girl Scout of many birthdays, 
poohed at that idea, and as a sort of con- 
solation prize told Donald the story of 
the Ohio Perry boys, a true story which 
should be familiar to every boy and girl 
Scout. 

For the story we go back about one 
hundred and twenty-five years to the day 
when Levi and Pepper Perry, with their 
parents, left Wales for America. They 
landed at Philadelphia, where they learned 
that plenty of land could be had for al- 
most nothing far to the west across the 
Ohio River. Mother and the younger 
children were left-with friends in Phila- 
delphia while Mr. Perry and the boys 
pushed through Pennsylvania to the fron- 
tier, crossed the Ohio River, and finally 
stopped in the wooded wilderness of what 
was later Delhi, Ohio. 

There Mr. Perry “took up” his land and 
puilt a log-cabin. Before the cabin had 
either fireplace, or chimney, or proper 
daubing, the father, knowing that Sep- 
tember was near, decided to return to 
Philadelphia to get the rest of his family 
and more supplies. Levi, aged eleven, 
and Pepper, only nine, were to camp out 
till his return. ; 

Oh, yes! there were Indians around. 
They would better stay indoors if the 
Indians came. There were white neigh- 
bors, the nearest being Thomas Cellar, 
who lived only fifteen miles away down 
the Indian trace. They must go there for 
meal. Father would not be gone long, and 
would bring Mother back. So off went 
Father Perry. 

The boys had an ax, but no gun. They 
cut down trees and piled up the trunks 
and large branches for fuel for the fire, 
which burned outside the wide-open door 
of the cabin. Of course they had a flint 
and tinder-box for emergencies, but they 
had learned to keep the fire during the 
night by covering it deep with ashes. For 
some weeks they lived largely on berries, 
grapes, and plums, which grew abundantly 
in the woods. Chestnuts and walnuts they 
gathered and stored for winter, when 
Mother would make nutcakes. They 
stuffed the spaces between the logs of the 
cabin walls with mud and leaves; but 
even so, the winds blew through the 
cracks all too freely for their comfort, 
when on cold nights they slept snuggled 
together under all the bedding they had. 


Day after day passed and Father did 
not come. Snow fell. Winter in good 
earnest. Meal low in the bucket. By 
good luck they found a fallen tree whose 
huge trunk had been hollowed out by ants 
or some other equally industrious bugs, a 
fine dormitory for rabbits, and rabbit stew 
eked out their meager rations. Dried 
rabbit skins, pinned together with the 
sharp thorns of the hawthorn, made a 
fur coverlet for their bed. Some hunters 
(whether white men or Indians, the Perry 
boys never knew) shot a deer, took the 
best cuts from his carcass, and left the 
rest in the snow. Venison made a wel- 
come change from the rabbit diet. Now 
all the meal was gone. “To-morrow,” said 
Levi, ‘‘we go to Cellar’s.” 

Nowadays fifteen miles is considered a 
very good hike for the younger. troops of 
boy Scouts, but Levi and Pepper made 
the hike, spent the night (I hope) with 
the Cellars, and trudged back to camp 
next day with their bag of meal. And the 
Indian trace was no modern asphalt road ! 

Spring! No word from Father. But 
the boys were not idle. The sound of the 
ax was heard in that land. Their hands 
grew hard and strong with the rough 
work they were put to. 

June! Then one afternoon a rustling 
sound crept up the eastern trail. Indians? 
Immigrants? 

“Sh, sh! Listen!’ commanded Levi, his 


hand behind his ear. “Hear that queer 
call?” ; 
Then suddenly, “That’s Welch! It’s 


Father. Come on, Pep!’ and down the 
trail dashed both boys. 


Hugs, kisses, and tears! For how could 


Trees 


The maple is for tables, spread 
With golden-crusted, kindly bread; 
It sends the sirup that can bring 
The resurrection of the spring. 


The oak—that’s for men’s yokes and 
carts, F 
Faith and harrows and their hearts. 


The fir tree is the roving tree, 
And wears great sails across the sea. 


The apple is the heaven’s gate; 
The rains of life on poplars wait. 


But houses where we love and dine; 

Are grown and sanctified in pine; 

And over all our joys is hung j 

The music that its boughs have sung. 
—Robert P. T. Coffin. 


Sentence Sermon 
Oh, trust in Nature, love but her— 
The'best, the wisest comforter. 
—Robert Loveman, 


- 
— 
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Mother keep the tears back when at last 


she saw her laddies safe and sound after ~ 


eight months alone in that wilderness? 
Wilderness, did I say? Come out with 
Father and Mother Perry while the boys 
show them the place they have actually 
“cleared” and made ready for planting! 

It really looks as if some boys have 
“judgment” enough for campiiug even if 
they are a birthday or two short! 

[All rights reserved] 


The Hoppywood Quarrelers 
CARRIE BELLE BOYDEN 


Walter Woodchuck and Rufus Rabbit 
had stopped under a big live oak tree in 
Hoppywood to talk. They stood together so 
long that Charley Chipmunk came hopping 
along to see what they were talking about. 
Very soon Willie Weasel glided by, and 
stopped a little way off to listen. Then 
Sammy Squirrel, perched high on the 
branch of the big oak, peeped down to see 
what was going on below. Morris Mink, 
who was taking a nap not far away, was 
aroused by loud, angry voices. Even Major 
Muskrat stopped as he was hurrying along 
on a very important errand. “Quarreling 
again,’ muttered the Major to himself. 
And this is what it was all about. 

“I say that Cora Chameleon’s new coat 
is brown, brown, brown,” roared Walter 
Woodchuck. 5 

“And I say that Cora Chameleon’s coat 
is green, green, green, bright, grassy 
green !”’ shrieked Rufus Rabbit. 

‘Hold on, there,” called Major Muskrat. 
“Let’s decide the matter right now. Come 
over with me to Cora Chameleon’s and we 
shall see.” So Walter Woodchuck, glar- 
ing at Rufus Rabbit, and Rufus Rabbit, 
scowling at Walter Woodchuck, followed 
Major Muskrat, while Charley Chipmunk, 
Sammy Squirrel, Willie Weasel, and other 
little people from Hoppywood followed 
along behind, in all making quite a pro- 
cession. 

Cora Chameleon was eating bark from 
a brown chestnut tree. “There!” said 
Walter Woodchuck. “Her coat is brown, 
brown, just like the tree.” 

Rufus Rabbit had nothing to say. Of 


‘course anyone could see that it really was 


brown. But just then something funny 
happened. Cora Chameleon crawled over 
on a green leaf, and Rufus Rabbit shouted 
out: “There sir! Her coat is green, green, 
green just as I said it was.” And sure 
enough, Cora Chameleon was wearing a 
leaf-green coat. 

“The quarrel is ended,’ said Major 
Muskrat, “for you see, you are both right. 
Cora Chameleon has a .wonderful coat 
which changes color to match her sur- 
roundings. Now go away, 
quarreling !” 

Just a few days later, the animals all 
gathered near the big oak tree again, for 
Walter Woodchuck and Rufus Rabbit 
were once more quarreling. . 

“I say there was an earthquake last 
night,” blustered Walter Woodchuck. 
“The earth trembled, and it shook my 
house. It was at just one o’clock; and 
the funny part of it is that all this week 


and stop. 


ogg eda 


has been an earthquake precisely at 


o'clock.” . 


“Probably your own snoring! I was 
_ awake at one o’clock with toothache, and 
_ nothing at all was happening.” 

“Well, there was an earthquake at my 
house,” insisted Walter Woodchuck, posi- 
tively. 
other one at one o’clock to-night. I dare 
you to come to my house and feel it for 
yourself.” 

Of course Rufus Rabbit took the dare, 
and Major Muskrat suggested that all the 
other animals go along to see the thing 
settled. So they all waited silently at 
Walter Woodchuck’s until one o’clock. 
Precisely at that time there was a rumble, 


What I'd Like 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 


I'd like to be an apple tree 

With blossoms sweet and gay, 

Where robins build and “chippys” sing, 
And children like to play. 


I’d like to be an elm tree 
And hold an oriole’s nest— 

A deep, old-fashioned pocket 
Where the little ones will rest. 


I’d like to be a pine tree 

That stands so straight and tall; 
I’d look off toward the mountains; 
I'd hear the eagle call. 


I’d like to be so many trees 

And know their secrets rare; 

I'd like to meet their many friends 
Way up there in the air! 


and the earth trembled. Even Walter 
Woodchuck’s house shook. All the animals 
turned pale, and Walter Woodchuck al- 
most forgot to say, “I told you so!” 
Major Muskrat ran out of the house 
suddenly, and returned laughing. “Come 
here,” he called to all the animals. 

They came out, and saw what had 
caused the supposed earthquake. It was 
an immense truck rolling along a nearby 
road, carrying fresh vegetables to a city 
market. 

“You see again,’ said Major Muskrat, 
“you were both right. The earth trembled 
as Walter said, but there was not an earth- 
quake. Now most quarrels end that way, 
for each side is partly right. And I want 
to tell you, Walter Woodchuck and Rufus 
Rabbit, that you will: just have to agree 
to disagree; and if we ever hear you quar- 
reling again, the people of Hoppywood are 
going to ask you to leave Hoppywood 
and find homes elsewhere. Hoppywood 
must also be Happywood, and it can’t be 
with quarreling going on.” 

Just a few days later Walter Wood- 
chuck was saying so that everybody could 
hear: “I say the moon is made of green 
cheese.” 

“And I say the moon is made of left- 
_ over sunshine,” came the answer. 

_ Just then Major Muskrat appeared, and 
Walter Woodchuck said pleasantly: “But 
Py lly makes no difference what it is 

made of, so long as it shines at night.” 


— 


“And I expect there will be an- — 
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“Yes,” answered Rufus Rabbit. ‘We 
will just agree to disagree on that point.” 
And away they hopped together, chatter- 
ing as happily as you please. 

[All rights reserved] 


Up and Doing 
MARTHA YOUNG 


“Mammy, let’s go to the haw-hedge and 
see those little Partridges get up from that 
ring on the grass where you said they 
went to bed last night.” This was the 
request the Little Boy of the Alabama 
Plantation made to Black Mammy. 

“Oh, la! Little Boy, you couldn’t catch 
those little Partridges in bed, or getting 
out of their bed-in-a-ring. They are up 
and out before anybody on this place is 
stirring, unless it’s me.” Mammy always 
asserted her own superiority in all things, 
even in early rising, to all others on the 
Plantation; and the children in her care 
always credited her assertions of superi- 
ority. In their opinion Black Mammy was 
no less a wonderful person than a wonder- 
ful teller of. tales. 

“Way yonder before daybreak, the oldest 


little Partridge lifts his head and calls: 


‘Day light? Day light?’ 


“Ma Partridge answers back to that 
oldest little Partridge: 


‘Not quite! Not quite!’ 


“All the little birds in the ring-o’-sleep 
drop off for another nap. Soon the next 
oldest little Partridge lifts his head and 
calls : 


‘East bright? East bright?’ 


“Ma Partridge calls again: 


Not quite! 
Sit tight !’ 


‘Not quite! 
Sit tight! 


“So in that ring-a-round all the little 
Partridge Children snatch another nod of 
sleep. But those little birds are getting 
hungry for their breakfast, and they know 
they have to hunt every one his own 
breakfast; so the next to the next oldest 
Partridge peeps up and whistles: 


‘Sky bright? Sky bright?’ 


“Ma Partridge knows that all the wild 
creatures that try to catch little birds are 
yet at their prowling, and prowl they will 
till good day; so she whistles: 


‘High height! High height! 
Not white! Not white!’ 


“All the little Partridges drop nodding 
again, and all of them are sound asleep, 
and maybe don’t want now to wake out of 
that second sleeping, when their Ma 
whistles : 


‘Sky’s white! Sky's white! 
* High height’s all white!’ 


“All those little Partridges just manage 
to cheep that they’d rather sleep a little 
longer. Their Ma knows that right now 
everything that hunts its feed in the wild- 
wood starts out, and the earliest out gets 
the most stout; so she whistles louder: 


‘Past night! Past night! 
Up right! Up right! 
Day light! Day light!’ 
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“Tittle Partridges know it’s no use to 
try to sleep longer. They lift their wings 
and shake their feathers, and stir in that 
ring-a-round. Their Ma flashes up from 
that ring and whistles: 

‘High flight! High flight! 
All your might! All your might!’ 


“Up fly that whole little covey with a 
whiz and a whir. It’s hunt and find and 
eat all day with those little Partridges.” 


[Teacher or Playground Leader will 
make a game of this story thus: The little 
folk will be seated in a ring. Then the 
child taking part of oldest Partridge of 
the covey will give the first call, as in the 
story above. Other children will take 
parts of the other little Partridges in the 
covey, giving the whistling calls. The. 
child who takes the part of Mother Par- 
tridge will give her calls clearly and 
loudly. Then, when all have had a turn 
at making partridge notes, at the “Mother 
Partridge’s” lead all will rise from the 
ring and flutter with spread arms for 
wings, and fly about room or ground, with 
the fingers picking up any grain that has 
been scattered for this game, being sure 
to throw the grain, when the game is over, 
where real birds may find it.] 


Aviation 


Herbert Hoover says: “It has often come 
to me that during the past year there has 
been an especial affinity between aviation 
and international relations. The airplane, 
once considered only a weapon of war and 
of antagonism, has come to be a harbinger 
of peace and a promoter of international 
good will. The courageous pioneer flights 
of many men of many nations have given 
the world not alone the inspiration which 
comes from admiration of our neighbors, 
but the opportunity to express the good 
will which lies in our hearts.” 

Henry Ford says: “We have only begun 
on aviation. Some day there is going to 
be a machine that will equal the imagina- 
tion of man. Whenever a man imagines 
a thing, he can sooner or later produce it. 
That’s what I think. It will be an airplane 
that won’t have to go ninety miles an hour 
to rise, or the same to land. It will settle 
down quietly and in a small space, and it 
won’t be dangerous. It will come; but, of 
course, there will have to be a lot of 
changes. We may not be near the idea 
yet, but it will come.” 


Growing Days 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Tommy’s climbed the cottonwood, 
Jimmy’s up the fence; 

Reason why their overalls 
Yawn with daily rents! 


Bobby’s hanging by his heels 
From the old trapeze; 

Betty’s frisking in the swing, 
Flying, if you please. 


Morning-glories race sweet peas; 
Rambler roses red 

From the roof their triumph shout— 
“See! We're still ahead!” 
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Unitarians Ought 


The Christian Register 


to Know 


the Bronx Free Fellowship 


And some other remarkable things they are doing 
over the wide world 


SYDNEY B. SNOW 


NITARIANS ought to know more about 

' some of the things that Unitarians 
are constantly being told Unitarians can- 
not do, but that Unitarians are doing 
nevertheless. 

Unitarians are told, for instance, that 
they have no message for foreign lands, 
and they have been told it so often by 
members of churches active in foreign mis- 
sions that most of us believe it. One 
wonders how many Unitarians realized, 
until they learned this year of the cen- 
tenary in India of the Bramo Samaj, with 
which British Unitarians have had close 
relations from the beginning, that our 
church in England was in the mission field 
within a few years of its own formation, 
doing a work unlike that of other missions 
in that it was healing rather than divisive. 
And how many know anything about 
American Unitarian work carried on for 
many decades in Japan? And until after 
the war, how many Unitarians knew that 
there was an episcopally organized Unita- 
rian Church, with more than a hundred 
congregations and a hundred thousand 
members, three hundred and fifty years 
old, in Transylvania? Even now, how 
many Unitarians know that one-third of 
the Protestant churches in Holland, and 
two of the universities (Amsterdam and 
Leiden) are and have been since a period 
before our own church was born, Unita- 
rian in fact if not in name? How many 
know that there are more Icelandic than 
English Unitarian congregations in Can- 
ada? Everybody has heard of the start- 
ling success of our work in Prague; but 
how many know that there are more 
modest liberal religious ventures in Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, Iceland, and Brazil? How many 
of us realize, indeed, that in the present 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual chaos in 
Europe, there is a general groping toward 
a free expression of the religious ideal, 
and that now is our great opportunity 
greatly to serve? 

Another thing that Unitarians are fre- 
quently told is that they are wealthy, ex- 
clusive, and undemocratic; and many of 
us are inclined regretfully to admit the 
justice of the charge. But, whatever may 
have been the character of the personnel 
of typical Unitarian churches in the past, 
and whatever may have been their pre- 
vailing temper, Unitarian: churches of the 
present are chiefly composed of people of 
moderate means, and are of notably demo- 
eratie spirit. Unitarianism to-day makes 
its appeal to such people, and our strong 
growing churches are without exception 
attracting them. 

Similarly, Unitarians are told that they 
have no message for working people—that 
the gospel of Unitarianism is suited only 
to a selected group of “highbrows,” ex- 
ceptionally intelligent and cultivated. It 
ministers to our vanity to be told this, and 


many of us not only believe but repeat it. 
Would Unitarians make such a mistake if 
they knew that our strongest churches in 
Great Britain have been working-class 
churches, flourishing among mill opera- 
tives in the North of England; and that 
the bulk of our membership in Transyl- 
vania is composed of small farmers tilling 
the soil, living a simple village life? Both 
in England and in Transylvania our 
churches- have their share of professional 
and such-like people; but the same preach- 
ing that satisfies them, nourishes the spir- 
itual lives of those who work with their 
hands as well. 

Nor can we truthfully say that Unita- 
rianism in America has no appeal to the 
working man. All who attended the An- 
nual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in Tremont Temple last month 
were thrilled with the story that Leon 
Rosser Land, leader of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship, told of the movement—Unita- 
rian in its auspices though not in its 
name—which he has built up in four years’ 
time in a congested cosmopolitan working- 
class district of New York City. Mr. Land, 
who was for two years on the staff of 
Labor Temple, a heavily endowed Presby- 
terian attempt to keep in touch with the 
working classes, believes and has proved 
that Unitarianism has a message more 
effective than that of any other Protestant 
church for working people. In the Bronx 
Free Fellowship, unlike most similar at- 
tempts by the churches, the religious in- 
terest is the center and heart. Mr. Land 
accounts for this as the direct result of 
the Unitarian principle of freedom. <A 
free, undogmatic religion interests the kind 
of people who make up his Fellowship. 

It has been the privilege of the writer 
during the past season to visit and speak 
at the Fellowship, and what is written 
here is the result of first-hand knowledge 
and not of hearsay. The Sunday evening 
meetings, beginning at eight o’clock and 
ending, as Mr. Land expresses it, only 
“when the lights are put out,” are divided 
into two parts—the first a religious ser- 
vice, the second a forum. The service 
is genuinely religious in spirit. There are 
hymns, familiar to all Unitarians, printed 
on fly-leaves; but they are not called 
hymns. There is a sermon; it is called an 
address, but it is a sermon, nevertheless. 
One night when the writer attended, the 
subject presented was “God,” and it was 
more eagerly discussed in the question 
period following the forum than was the 
forum address. The people bow their 
heads for “meditation,” while the piano 
is played softly and the leader reads a 
poem that is a prayer, though not called 
by that name. There is even a collection, 
taken up in baskets in which the givers, 
after good old Roman Catholic church 
custom, are free to make change. The 
leader has developed pastoral contacts 
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that are very real and that illustrate the 


continuing validity of the pastoral office — 


under changed conditions of living. 
The Bronx Free Fellowship, indeed, is 
an example of Unitarians doing: nearly. 


everything that Unitarians are told they - 


cannot do. Unitarians are told that they 
can successfully minister only to highly 
educated, prosperous, elderly descendants 
of New England Puritans, or those akin 
to them, and that they can minister to 
these only in diminishing numbers. But 
in the Bronx a Unitarian minister, trained 
at’ Meadville, a Unitarian theological 
school, for work among Unitarians, is 
ministering to a body organized under 
Unitarian auspices and in full Unitarian 
fellowship, composed chiefly of working 
people of non-English and to a consider- 
able extent non-Christian (i.e., Jewish) 
stock, more than seventy-five per cent. of 
whom are young people in their twenties ; 
and it is growing in numbers all the time. 
It is good to know that the young 
people’s society in this organization is a 
member of the Metropolitan Federation of 
Unitarian Young People; that its actors 
participated in the Federation’s Little 
Theater Tournament, and that when the 
Federation made its recent independent 
investigation of conditions in the Pennsyl- 
vaia coal fields a few weeks ago, a young 
Jewish woman from the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship was an efficient member of the 
committee of investigation. 
Let Unitarians cease to acknowledge 
that Unitarians are not democratic! 


Greater Boston Federation 
' May Institute Competition 


Rev. John N. Mark of Arlington, Mass., 
talked on “Touchstones of Success” before 
the second annual meeting of the Greater 
Boston Federation of the Y. P. R. U., held 
April 29, in accordance with yearly custom, 
in the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon 
Street, in Boston, Mass. 

A devotional service was led by Herbert 
K. Miller of Winchester, Mass., the retir- 
ing president. These officers were elected : 
President, William B. Rice of East Boston; 
vice-presidents, who also serve as district 
chairmen, Miss Phoebe Alden of Newton, 
Mass., J. Winthrop Packard, Jr., of Canton, 
Mass., Wallace Tobin of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., Warren Walsh of Billerica, Mass. ; 
recording secretary, Miss Katharine Howe 
of Medford, Mass.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Harriet Knowlton of Cambridge, 
Mass.; treasurer, Marshall Schalk of 
Brighton, Mass. 

The new president suggested an annual 
competition among the Greater Boston so- 
cieties, with some recognition at the end 
of the year for the best all-round group, 
and a Federation Night at one of the 
“Pops” orchestra concerts in Boston with 
the Universalist Y. P. C. U. : 


Give $10,000 for Organ 


The North Parish Church, Unitarian, 
of North Andover, Mass., has received 


$10,000 for the purchase and installation 


of a new organ, a gift in memory of the 


late Mr. and Mrs. Moses T. Stevens from 
their children. - , (eet s from: 
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What Makes Good 


ORSHIPFUL MUSIC and beautiful 
ehureh grounds were the principal 
topics at the annual meeting of the Reli- 
gious Arts Guild, held in Boston, Mass., 
at the Second Church, on Wednesday of 
Anniversary Week. The choir of the Uni- 
tarian church in Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
under the leadership of Maurice Kirk- 
patrick, presented examples of the former, 
and Mrs. John Carroll Perkins considered 
the latter in an illustrated lecture on 
“Beautifying the Church Grounds.” Pre- 
’ ceeding the program by the choir in the 
evening, Rev. Walter 8S. Swisher, minister 
of the Wellesley Hills church, outlined his 
ideas of what constitutes appropriate and 
effective church music. 
Parishes, societies, and individuals con- 
tinue to.consult with the Guild in matters 
of art, the report of the secretary, 
Woldemar H. Ritter, stated. ‘The ad- 
vantages we offer,” he said, “are similar 
to those of a fire insurance company; the 
policy holder may never get a direct re- 
turn for his investment; but if he does 
chance to need our services, he is likely to 
need them urgently and to get a good deal 
_ for his dollar membership fee. Then it 
must be remembered that we are a rather 
altruistic undertaking, and most of us are 
satisfied if beauty springs up, whether in 
our own or in another man’s garden.” 
A number of monographs have been pre- 
pared and will be published as soon as 
sufficient funds are available. Tt is 
planned that these and all publications of 
the Guild will be illustrations of the art 
of good printing. The largest single ex- 
penditure during the past year has gone 
toward the furnishing of the Guild Room 
_in the new 25 Beacon Street. It is hoped, 
said Mr. Ritter, that the members will 
make free use of the room and the library. 
Six lecture demonstrations on pageantry 
were held last autumn, Mrs. Eugene R. 
Shippen, chairman of the Committee on 
Pageantry, reported. Many pageant cos- 
tumes were lent to different churches, and 
twenty costumes for the pageants of “The 
Nativity’ and “The Consecration of Sir 
Galahad” were made for the Department 
of Religious Education to be rented to 
schools and churches. A dozen tall church 
candlesticks have been made, to be lent 
to or copied by churches needing them. 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, chairman of the 
Committee on the Conduct of Public Wor- 
ship, said that the committee of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association commissioned to 
revise the Hymn and Tune Book, and to 
prepare new orders of worship, was al- 
ready engaged in this task. Mr. Swisher 
distributed a printed list of anthems suit- 
able for use by chorus choirs in liberal 
churches. This list he had prepared with 
the assistance of Mr. Kirkpatrick. 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen declined re- 
election to the presidency, after having 
served for five years, and the following 
_ officers: were chosen for 1928-29: Presi- 
ent, Rey. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
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Church Music; 


oe pe: How to Beautity the Grounds 


“Rev. Ww. ‘5S. Sivisher and Mrs. J. C. Perkins give pointed instruction, with 
examples, before Religious Arts Guild 


Plain, Mass.; vice-president, Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt of Chicago, Ill.; secretary, 
Woldemar H. Ritter, 1588 Beacon Street, 
Brookline, Mass.; treasurer, Max Gysi, 
330 Washington Street, Melrose, Mass.; 
directors, Rev. Walter S. Swisher, Mrs. 
William H. Sayward, Jr., Rev. Harvey Loy. 

Mrs. Perkins, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Church Grounds, showed 
many lantern slides of church exteriors, 
English and American. The University 
Unitarian Church in Seattle, Wash., the 
churches at West Newton, Lancaster, and 
Braintree, Mass., and the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., were espe- 
cially commended for tasteful planting 
and attention to surroundings. Mrs. 
Perkins called attention also to the beauti- 
ful effect created by the row of poplars on 
the east side of the American Unitarian 
Building at 25 Beacon Street. She showed, 
however, some fine old meeting-houses ut- 
terly bare as to plants, with little or no 
care taken of the grounds, and pointed out 
that there was need of education in this 
matter. : 

As to music, Mr. Swisher said in part: 

“In many of our churches,’ when the 
preaching is of a high order, the service 
is unlovely and fragmentary, and the 
music is poor and ineffective as a part of 
the service. This is partly due to the 
ignorance of the laity, who look for elabo- 
rateness and prettiness in church music; 
partly to the opinionated ignorance and 
officiousness of music committees, and 
partly to a musically ignorant clergy; 
mostly to choirs, who do not conceive of 
church music as a part of worship, but as 
a display of vocal prowess. 

“T suggest four criteria by which to 
judge church music: First, is the music an 
integral and effective part of the service 
of worship? In the Roman Mass and in 
the Episcopal service, the answer is ‘Yes.’ 
In churches of the congregational order, 
the answer is too often ‘No.’ It is selected 
in a haphazard way, without regard to 
fitness, without consultation with the min- 
ister. It is often irrelevant, being selected 
from the wrong motive—not for worship, 
but for display. Second, is the music reli- 
gious in character? . It must be; it must 
have been written as a part of religious 
worship. Third, is the music inspired? 
Something in the heart responds to true 
inspiration, and this response is the best 
answer to the question. There is much 
so-called religious musie written for com- 
mercial reasons, uninspired. Fourth, does 
the music arouse religious emotion? If 
a sermon is primarily to make us think, 
music is primarily to make us feel. 

“A chorus choir taken from the congre- 
gation and adequately trained by an able 
man—he may or may not be the organist— 
most adequately fulfills the functions we 
have indicated.” 

A chorus choir is an integral part of 
the church, Mr. Swisher pointed out. Its 
members are members of the church and 
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have an interest in it. It is more amen- 
able to reason and more plastic than the 
average paid quartet. Large choral works 
not suited to a quartet may be performed 
by a chorus choir. A chorus choir is 
more effective in singing choral responses 
and carrying the hymn than quartet or 
soloist, because there is greater body of 
tone. . ; 

“Tt is far better,” said Mr. Swisher, 
“for a church with limited resources to 
engage an able organist and choir director 
who has the true spirit of worship and 
help him to organize a volunteer chorus 
choir, than it is to spread the music ap- 
propriation over five or nine people whe 
are hired to come in once a week and play 
and sing. The good organist and director 
is not so hard to find as might be imagined. 
Unless we have the wrong ideal of church 
music, we shall not seek perfection of 
technique so much as the worshipful spirit. 
The best church music is simple. It melts 
into the service; it does not obtrude itself 
as something extraneous. 

“Tt is of incalculable benefit to our 
young people to study the best church 
music under an able and‘ worshipful di- 
rector. It broadens their culture, and 
makes them feel that they themselves are 
making a distinct contribution to the life 
and work of the church.” 


Essex Conference Trust Fund; 
Peabody Parish First to Give 


The Essex Unitarian Conference has 
instituted a trust fund. The Conference 
at its meeting in Lawrence, Mass., May 
18, in the Universalist Church of the Good 
Shepherd, authorized the president and 
treasurer to set aside money for such a 
fund, with the president, first vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary as trustees ex officio. 
The Unitarian Church of Peabody, Mass., 
gave the first contribution of $25. 

Speakers of the afternoon were Miss 
Cora L. Cooke, R.N., who told of the 
work of the Essex County Health Associa- 
tion and invited the members to visit the 
camp at Middleton, Mass. Rev. Charles 
R. Joy and- Stanley G. Spears spoke on 
“Comity and Unity,” telling of the ideals 
which must be maintained to effect unity, 
and making reference to the experiments 
at Lowell, Mass., with Unitarians and 
Congregationalists, and at Roxbury, Mass., 
with Universalists and Methodists. 

Greetings were exchanged with the River- 
side Congregational Chureh, which was 
holding its fiftieth anniversary at Law- 
rence. Rev. Edward H. Cotton, in the 
West on THE REGISTER’S campaign for 
friends, sent a message saying it was the 
first session he had missed, except when 
on service in France, since coming into 
the Unitarian fellowship. 

Prof, Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts Col- 
lege preached in thé evening on “Social 
Salvation.” He said: “Imperative as is 
the call to minister to the individual, the 
church is doing but half its work unless 
it ministers to society as such.” Dr. G. G 
Robbins of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd celebrated Communion at the 
opening of the Conference, and Rev. W. W. 
Locke officiated at the evening service. 
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Meetings at Milwaukee and Ottawa 
Close Successful Mission ceakayi 


HE preaching mission season of the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League closed with 
successful missions held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Ottawa, Canada. 

The mission at Ottawa, reports the min- 
ister, Rev. Norman S. Dowd, was one of 
the most successful events in the history 
of the Church of Our Father. The meet- 
ings, conducted April 15-22, were well 
advertised and reported in the two city 
newspapers, and attracted a great deal of 
attention. In view of the size of the con- 
gregation, which averages about sixty-five 
persons, the response of the community 
was very gratifying, the attendance being 
140 at the opening meeting, and 190 and 
208 at the two meetings the closing 
Sunday. 

The people of the church supported the 
mission with great enthusiasm, and were 
most appreciative of Dr. Westwood’s clear 
expositions. The Women’s Alliance branch 
held a receptior for Dr. Westwood, and the 
Laymen’s League chapter gave him a lunch 
eon at the University Club. Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall’s visit to Ottawa before the meet- 
ings was an important factor in co-ordinat- 
ing the efforts of the organizations of the 
church and making the mission an un- 
qualified success. 

Mr. Dowd feels that the mission has 
been instrumental in establishing the place 
of the Unitarian Church in the community 
and laying a basis for constant and stable 
growth. There has been increased attend- 
ance at church and Sunday-school as a 
direct result, and, although the mission 
was held somewhat late in the season, he 
believes that the impetus received will en- 
able the church to begin in September 
with splendid prospects. 

“The value of Dr. Westwood’s services 
to the cause of liberal religion is in- 
estimable,” writes Mr. Dowd. “He brings 
to his task an open mind and a warm 
heart. Keenly sensitive to modern scien- 
tific developments, widely read, and deeply 
interested in the rational approach to reli- 
gion, he nevertheless manifests an evan- 
gelical fervor, a love for human beings, 
and a realization of their longing for God, 
which make him the prophet of a new 
era. His frankness of manner and his 
genial personality won him many friends 
in Ottawa, and we are looking forward to 
having him return as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offers. The mission was a revela- 
tion, even to many of our own people, and, 
if other churches receive from Dr. West- 
wood’s visit such stimulus and encourage- 
ment as have come to us in Ottawa, the 
whole movement is bound to make great 
advances in the next few years.” 

Daily. papers in Milwaukee apparently 
hailed the mission there as one side of a 
theological debate. Quotations from Dr. 
Westwood were placed next to opposing 
statements of orthodox ministers, speaking 
in other churches. 

The situation was probably accentuated 
by the fact that the mission was held the 
week before Easter. Attendance at the 
mission meetings averaged 152 persons, 


in spite of heavy rain the last three days.. 


It was metimared that about two-thirds of 
the audience at each meeting were 
strangers. F 

As an example of the “debate” conjured 
up by the press, The Milwaukee Journal 
quoted Rt. Rev. Benjamin F. P. Ivins, 
bishop coadjutor of Milwaukee, who spoke 
at the Episcopal noon Lenten services, as 
follows: “The attempt to deny the Virgin 
Birth of Christ is simply an attempt to 
get rid of Christ.” In the same article it 
quoted Dr. Westwood, speaking at the 
First Unitarian Church, as follows: “It 
is immaterial whether Christ was born 
of a virgin or in a perfectly normal way. 
It is the principles for which he stands 
that are important.” 


Cleveland Endowment Fund 


Increased by $33,500 


Reports from twenty-three of the activi- 
ties of the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Cleveland, Ohio, presented at the annual 
meeting, April 20, showed growth in mem- 
bership and improved results in all depart- 
ments and organizations. 

Church finances were in excellent con- 
dition. The treasurer, J. A. Fenner, re- 
ported a small operating surplus after all 
debts were paid for the fiscal year. The 
chairman of .the every member canvass, 
Don P. Mills, said that the estimated 
budget was practically assured by pledges 
on hand. The chairman of the Finance 
Committee, EH. E. Stearns, announced total 
additions of $33,500 to the principal of the 
endowment fund. Repairs and changes 
in the heating and lighting systems of the 
church were reported. 

Much thought has been given to the 
possible broadcasting of the services 
throughout the year, and a proposition 
from Station WJAY is being ane 
by the Radio Committee. 

The new members of the Board of Trus- 
tees elected were Mrs. Bernard Cadwal- 
lader, George B. Denison, D. C. Meck, 
Miss Vienna M. Race, and Mrs. Charles L. 
Stocker, for a term of three years. Dale 
Brown was elected to the Membership 
Committee, to serve three years. 


Boston Association Meets 


Dr. C. R. Eliot, President 


President Percy W. Gardner of the Lay- 
men’s League and President Caroline S. 
Atherton of the General Alliance spoke on 
ways and means of co-operation between 
these two organizations of the men and 
of the women of the Fellowship, at the 
annual meeting of the Boston Association 
of Ministers held May 14 at the home of 
the retiring moderator, Rey. Miles Hanson 
of Roxbury, Mass. 

Dr. 
large for the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches, was elected moder- 
ator of the Association, and Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell of the Unitarian Church in 
Roslindale, Mass., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, 


Christopher R. Eliot, minister-at- - 
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Meadville Conference Meeting 
Considers Preaching Missions 


A project for preaching missions to 
be held in churches of the Meadville Dis- 
trict Conference next autumn, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
was an important matter for consideration 
before the twenty-third annual meeting 
of the Conference, held April 22-24 at the 
First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Among delegates present was Rev. F. M. 
Woodruff, now leading the small group of 
Unitarians at Hamilton, Ont. The mem- 
bers of the Conference were greatly in- 
terested in his adventurous work. 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, preached the Conference sermon. 
His topic was “The Reality of the Invisi- 
ble.” Dr. Sydney B. Snow, whose presence 
at the Conference was greatly appreciated, 
conducted the service of worship the first 
evening. 

There were resolutions adopted, sending 
greetings to Dr. and Mrs. Franklin C. 
Southworth in remembrance of their faith- 
ful services during the early years of the 
Conference; to Rev. George Gebauer on 
his retirement from membership in the 
Conference; to Rey. Frederick M. Bennett 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and to Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins, of Buffalo, N.Y., both absent from 
the Conference on account of ill health. 
Other resolutions expressed appreciation 
for the hospitality of the Pittsburgh 
church, and dealt with the matter of 
missions, which it is proposed to hold in 
the various churches of the Conference 
during the coming autumn. The secretary 
was instructed to write to all churches, 
asking them to consider having such 
missions. 

The addresses of the day were made 


by Rev. James B. Ford of Meadville, Pa., 


who, in speaking of “Things Old and 
Things New,” most interestingly described 
the experience in passing from Roman 
Catholicism to Unitarianism; Rey. George 
L. Parker of Toledo, Ohio, who inspired 


the group with his message of “Spiritual © 


Leadership in. a Machine-Made Democ- 
racy’; and Rey. Miles Hanson, of Rox- 
bury, Mass., who talked of the value of 
missions at the minister’s round table and 
awoke a vital interest in this matter. Rey. 
A. E. von Stilli presided at the round table. 
At the platform meeting in the evening, 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
took the place of Mr. Perkins, and shared 
the program with Dr. Snow. One of the 
most interesting sessions was held during 
the last morning of the Conference. Rey. 
Robert B. Day of Niagara Falls, NL Yas 
presided oyer an open forum, at which 
ten-minute addresses were given by each 
of the ministers in the Conference on the 
subject, “What to Me Is Most Essential 
in Religion,” and “How It May Be Taught.” 
These addresses were followed by general 
discussions. 

The Conference elected the following 
officers for the coming year: President, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
secretary-treasurer, Rey. James B. Ford, 
Meadville, Pa. ; Executive Committee—Mrs. 
T. C. Clifford, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. A. B. 
von Stilli, Jamestown, N.Y., Rey. Francis 
M. Woodruff, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Commencement at Pacific School 
Professor Williams gives address—President Wilbur on need of 


more scholarship endowments—Mr. Lukacs 
to work in Transylvania 


‘THE Commencement exercises of the 

Pacific Unitarian School for the Minis- 
try were held in the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, Calif., Thursday after- 
noon, May 3. The year closes much earlier 
than that in Eastern schools, in order to 
conform to the calendar of the University 
of California. 

A large congregation was _ present. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Berkeley B. 
Blake. President Earl M. Wilbur made 
his customary report on the condition and 
needs of the School. The year was not 
marked by any outstanding events, but 
had been unusually satisfactory in the 
eharacter of the work accomplished, the 
President said. The total registration for 
the year has been eighteen, including stu- 
dents from other schools and specials; but 
those constituting the core of the school 
were eight. These numbers, he remarked, 
might seem small in comparison with the 
University, or with some divinity schools; 
but taken in proportion to the number of 
Unitarian churches on the Western coast, 
it was relatively very high. The library 
has grown during the year by about 1,000 
volumes, and now consists of about 21,000 
volumes and 16,000 pamphlets. It is 
steadily enhancing its reputation for hav- 
ing by far the most complete collection 
of “Unitariana’” and materials for Uni- 
tarian history in the world. 

The two outstanding needs of the School, 
said President Wilbur, are ample scholar- 
ship endowments and a permanent dormi- 
tory for the accommodatien of married 
students, whose number scems to increase. 
The present scholarship endowments 
amount to less than $7,000, whereas the 
present requirements of some $2,000 a 
year call for a capital of at least $40,000. 
An appeal for further endowment for the 
purpose is soon to be made, he announced. 
The present dormitory is fitted for men 
only, save one suite. For the coming year 
the need has been somewhat relieved by 
the School’s getting the use of Unity 
House, adjoining the church, but this can 
be considered only a temporary expedient. 

The president spoke with high apprecia- 
tion of the services of Mrs. Basha England 
Thompson, who during much of the past 
nine years has given the students of the 
School admirable instruction in public 
speaking, gratuitously, as a memorial for 
her son who fell in the War. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 
the five-year undergraduate course was 
conferred upon Clarence Martin Vickland 
of Topeka, Kans. Mr. Vickland had first 
studied in the Y. M. C. A. College at Chi- 
eago, Ill., under Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten. 
The degree of Master of Theology was 
conferred summa cum laude upon Alexan- 
der Lukfics of Kenos, Transylvania. Mr. 
Lukfcs was selected by the Chief Consis- 
tory in Transylvania to enjoy the Tran- 
sylvania scholarship offered by the School 
to one student each year. He had gradu- 
ated at the gymnasium at Székely-Keresz- 


tur and had taken a full course at the 
Theological College at Kolozvir. He 
arrived in Berkeley less than eighteen 
months ago, with a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of English, but has worked with 
such diligence and such distinguished 
ability as to win the grade of A in every 
subject and thus attain to the highest 
honors the School has yet conferred. After 
preaching during the summer for a Hun- 
garian church in Los Angeles, Calif., he 
will return home for work, traveling by 
way of the Orient, as Mr. Balazs of last 
year’s class has been doing. Mr. Vickland, 
who has had extensive experience in work 
with boys, awaits settlement in this 
country. 

The Commencement Address was de- 
livered by Prof. Edward T. Williams of 
the department of Oriental languages in 
the University of California. Professor 
Williams is a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and, having 
formerly been a minister himself, he was 
able to give the graduates counsel of un- 
usual value. His theme was “The Minis- 
try of Religion and its Functions.” After 
noting the development of religion from 
the sacrifices of primitive man to the 
present-day ethical idealism, Professor 
Williams asked and answered a question: 

“Tf religion finds its origin in the dreams 
and fears of savage man, can it possibly 
have any real value? We believe that it 
has. The fact that the religion of primi- 
tive man was superstitious, false in its 
philosophy, sometimes cruel in its ritual, 
does not at all imply that all religion is 
a baseless superstition. Religion is one of 
the products of evolution. 

“Herbert Spencer said: ‘The Power 
which manifests itself everywhere in the 
visible universe is that which wells up in 
us as consciousness. The stimulus of 
that power has led to the evolution of re- 
ligion. The reality of religion has been 
illustrated by Prof. John Fiske by the 
evolution of the eye. At first it was very 
imperfect; objects were seen very indis- 
tinctly, but sight improved with passage 
from one organic form to another. So 
in the evolution of religion, many mis- 
taken conceptions have been held, but 
men have gradually improved in their 
apprehension of spiritual realities. 

“Religion, although beginning in magic 
and mistaken philosophy, has as real an 
object for its contemplation as astronomy 
or chemistry, both of which also began in 
superstition. The object contemplated by 
religion is that ‘Power which manifests 
itself everywhere in the visible niverse 
which wells up in us as consciousness.’ 
The minister of religion to-day is not 
merely a teacher of morals. He is to lead 
men to a nobler conception of the Deity 
immanent in the world and to provide a 
service of worship that will satisfy the 
craving of man for God and the desire to 
express his adoration for the Being. But 
the minister is to be 2 minister of the 
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ideal, and must also hold before the indi- 
vidual the noblest ideals of character, 
proclaim to the community in which he 
lives the social ideals that will promote 
the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and urge upon the state the ideals of 
freedom and justice.” 


Mr. Welch Is Installed 


in Andover, N.H., Church 


Rev. Daniel M. Welch was installed as 
minister of the Congregational Unitarian 
Church of Andover, N.H., which serves 
also as the chapel of Proctor Academy, at 
an afternoon service May 27. Mr. Welch 
is also to be a member of the Proctor 
faculty beginning next autumn. There 
was a large attendance with representa- 
tives from Nashua, Concord, and Keene, 
INE: 

Rey. Oliver H. Monroe of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Hast Andover, and Rev. 
Earl ©. Davis of the Unitarian Chureh in 
Concord conducted the opening portions 
of the service. Prof. William W. Fenn of 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity preached the sermon. Ralph Bus- 
well, chairman of the church trustees, led 
in the act of installation. Dr. George F. 
Patterson of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation offered the prayer of installation, 
and gave the address to the minister and 
the congregation. Mr. Davis extended the 
right hand of fellowship. 

Professor Fenn preached from the text 
“ie is mine.” He spoke of man’s rela- 
tionship to the family, to the nation or 
State, and to that wider circle of ideals 
which some call the kingdom of values, 
some the realm of ends, and others eéall 
God. ‘Religion,’ he said, “is not an elec- 
tive in the university of life. A man of 
honor can do no other than recognize the 
fact that he belongs to God.” 

In his address, Dr. Patterson urged the 
people to stand back of the minister, but 
not too far back. After the formal serv- 
ice, there was a reception in the church 
parlor for the new minister and Mrs. 
Welch and their daughter Caroline. 


Among Leading Religious Books 

Three volumes by Unitarian writers 
were included in a list of thirty-five lead- 
ing works on religion published during 
1927-28 which were selected for the Reli- 
gious Book Round Table Exhibit at the 
annual meeting of the American Library 
Association, held at West Baden, Ind., 
May 28-June 2: “Constructive Citizen- 
ship,” L. P. Jacks; “Religious Liberty— 
The Great American Illusion,” Albert C. 
Dieffenbach; and “Modern Worship,” 
Von Ogden Vogt. 


Making Church Envelopes “Give” 


How blank space on chureh offering 
envelopes can be used for stimulating 
parishioners to a sense of greater responsi- 
bility is suggested by the offer of $2,500 
in prizes for the best “homilopes,” ser- 
monettes for such envelopes published by 
the Duplex Enyelope Company of Rich- 
mond, Ind. The contest is open to anyone 
interested in religious work, minister or 
layman. 
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For a Massachusetts State Conference 
South Middlesex in favor—Professor Lake speaks 


HE 166th session of the South Middle- 

sex Conference, meeting in the Unita- 
rian Church at Lexington, Mass., May 18, 
heard a letter from Bishop Barnes of 
Birmingham, England, expressing his ap- 
preciation of action taken at the previous 
Conference meeting, which commended his 
stand for religious enlightenment. 

Rey. E. 8. Meredith, speaking in behalf 
of the Cambridge Association of Unita- 
rian Ministers, suggested the establish- 
ment of a State conference. Massachusetts, 
he said, is the home of Unitarianism, and 
an annual mass meeting of all the State 
conferences would be an impressive gather- 
ing. He would not suggest a new con- 
ference, but thought a plan might be 
worked out for consolidation of the au- 
tumn conference meetings, perhaps also in- 
eluding the Laymen’s League and the New 
England Associate Alliance. Mr. Meredith 
moved that a committee be appointed to 
confer with other officials in the State 
with a view to establishing a Massachu- 
setts Convention of Unitarians. The mo- 
tion was carried. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Fred W. 
Woodcock of Newtonville, Mass.; vice- 
president, Rev. E. M. Slocombe of Lex- 
ington; secretary-treasurer, Rey. A. W. 
Birks of Natick, Mass.; directors for three 
years, Mrs. Homer F.. Hunt of Watertown, 
Mass., Rev. J. N. Mark of Arlington, Mass. ; 
director for one year, to fill vacaney, 
B. Farnham Smith of Concord, Mass. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Prof. 
Dallas Lore Sharp of Hingham, Mass., 
and his subject was “Five Days and an 
Education.” Professor Sharp opened with 
an expression of dislike for intelligence 
tests. He considered them a source of 
defeat, and said they were based on a 
wrong doctrine. America has two manias, 
classification and quantity production. 
jut there is no way to classify people 
scientifically for educational ends.- This 
doctrine is based on the idea that there 
is an average person. There is no such 
thing as an average person. Educational 
results are as diverse as the people who 
study. Professor Sharp gave nineteen 
years of his life to education, but only 
five days out of that whole period stood 
out as important, he said. The first was 
a day of “investment”; the second, a day 
of “adventure”; the third, a day of “‘won- 
der”; the fourth a day of “power”; the 
fifth, a day of “weakness.” These were 
great spiritual experiences. They would 
not have passed an intelligence test. The 
spirit is the better part of education. And 
there is no substitute for the teacher. 
What persons are taught does not matter 
so much as the one who teaches. The 
education of America cannot rise higher 
than its teaching force. 

The roll call showed an attendance of 
252 delegates. 

The evening address was given by Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, on ‘Problems of the Next 
Generation.” Professor Lake said there 


is a real difference of attitude between 
this and previous generations. People 
used to bow before the divine right 
of kings. Later, the divine will of the 


‘people became the great authority. But 


peoples are not much wiser than kings, 
and belief in the divine authority of 
peoples is going the same way as belief 
in the authority of kings. So is belief 
in the divine authority of the church. 
Very few to-day believe in any authority 
at all, except as a convenience when de- 
cisions have to be made. The whole force 
of the work done in the last few genera- 
tions has been to show that the only way 
to find out right and wrong is by obser- 
vation and experiment. From this arises 
a new philosophy of life. Teach children 
science in respect to physics, and they 


BISHOP BARNES OF BIRMINGHAM 
TO THE SOUTH MIDDLESEX 
CONFERENCE 


Bishop’s Croft, 
Harborne, Birmingham. 
November 19, 1927. 


Rev. A. W. Birks, Secretary. 
Dear Mr. Birks: 

Your letter on behalf of the South Mid- 
dlesex Conference is most kind, and I beg 
that you will convey my grateful thanks 
to those for whom you write.* You will 
pardon me if I do not reply at length, as 
I have been overwhelmed by correspond- 
ence from all parts of the world. At the 
present time more than two thousand 
letters caused by recent controversy have 
reached me, and you will be interested to 
know that all but an infinitesimal fraction 
are cordially sympathetic. 

Yours very truly, 
EH. W. BARNES. 


apply it to every other phase of life. 
Children are not going to be satisfied much 
longer with present ways of self-govern- 
ment. Government is being carried on by 
desire, not by knowledge. The next gen- 
eration will change this. They will also 
change education. Children are going to 
ask whether much present teaching is of 
value as information or as mental train- 
ing. The next generation will demand 
a change here. There is a change coming, 
too, in morals—the most dangerous and 
difficult of all these problems. Personal 
behavior in the past has been governed 
by authority. Children are doubting that 
authority, and are experimenting. Ex- 
periments considered merely as experi- 
ments are not justified. If children will 
make experiments in conduct slowly they 
will succeed in producing a better code 
of morals than that of to-day. But many 
will be injured by the experiments. The 
older people cannot help very much; they 
can warn, but they must be sympathetic. 


*A resolution ee the Bishop for 
his heroic theological stand favoring evolution 
as against the prevailing doctrines, which 
aroused the whole religious world and met with 
the reproof of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


‘tion -has been paid. 
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The younger generation is more intelli- — 


gent and better equipped than the former ; 
it will use the system of the scientist— 
observation and experiment. It will not 
use the systems of the politician and the 
theologian. In so far as older people 
have given the next generation the scien- 
tific pethog: they are not complete failures. 
A. W. B. 


Des Moines Church Growing: 


Out of Debt, Adds Members 

On Friday, April 13, the annual meeting 
of the First Unitarian Church in Des 
Moines, Iowa, heard reports that showed 
all departments in a healthy working con- 
dition. The sum of $7,000 has been spent 
in the last six years on renovation of the 
property. The last penny of this obliga- 
The society is now 
free from all debt. : 

Officers elected were: President, Yale 
Gould; vice-president, H. H. Griffiths; 
secretary, R. A. Busby; treasurer, Mrs. 
H. H. Griffiths. The first three were re- 
elected. Warm appreciation was shown 
the retiring treasurer, Edwin Proctor, who 
has served for five years. 
for a term of three years, were elected: 
E. A. Noble, J. B. Herriman, Donald 
Anderson, John Thompson, and Mrs. J. R. 
Golden. 

Fourteen new names were added to the 
roll during the year. Special plans were 
made for dealing with the increasing num- 
ber of strangers at the Sunday morning 
service. 

Rev. H. J. Adlard, who completes his 
fourth year in this pastorate, said it was 
typical of Unitarians that they should hold 


their annual meeting on a Friday, and the. 


thirteenth. They were out to beard super- 
stition and ignorance. They were still a 
missionary church. They must not live on 
their splendid past, but as true pioneers 
must brave “the open road.” 


Horace Ty Fogg Restoring 
Old Norwell Meeting-House 


The old meeting-house of the First 
Parish in Norwell, Mass., is being restored 
through the generosity of Horace T. Fogg, 
chairman of the parish, in memory of the 
lifelong devotion of his grandparents and 
of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ebenezer T. 
Fogg, to this church. His plans for this 
were announced at the annual meeting of 
the parish, April 16. The restoration in- 
cludes redecorating the interior, replacing 
the present windows with small panes of 
plain glass, and installing a pulpit more 
in harmony with the interior. Work has 
been started and will be completed this 
summer. gg 

Sixteen new members joined the parish 
at the meeting, making a twenty per cent. 
gain in membership during the year. At- 
tendance at the meeting was more than 
double that of any held since the coming 
of the present minister, Rev. Alfred J. 
Wilson. Reports showed a prosperous and 
encouraging state of the parish. It was 
voted to increase the minister’s salary, 
Mention was made of bequests in the will 
of the late Florence M. hoes 5 of fue 


Tita 


These trustees, © 


Clear Lake Opens — 


Then comes summer conferences at 
_ Hanska, Lake Erie, Camp Hill, 


 Clifty Falls, Humboldt, 


Rowe, Big Pines 

Diy day marks the opening of the 
young people’s regional summer confer- 
ence season, with the arrival of “campers” 
to the Clear Lake Conference in Wiscon- 
sin. This gathering lasts through June 18, 
and will hear Prof. A. Eustace Haydon, of 
the University of Chicago; Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School; Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of 
the Western Conference, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and president of Lombard 
College; Rev. John Hershey of Geneseo, 
Tll.; Rev. Charles P. Connolly of the 
Chureh of the Christian Union, Unitarian, 
in Rockford, Ill.;. Rev. George W. Allison 
of Chicago, Tll., and other speakers. - 

The Hanska Conference opens to-mor- 
row, with Professor Hutcheon and Prof. 
Oscar C. Helming of Carleton College 
among the lecturers. 

For the Lake Brie Cékforenoe the dates 
are June 20-25, and the list of speakers is 
as follows: Rev. Edwin C. Palmer of 
Lincoln, Neb.; ‘Rey. Herbert Hitchen of 
Dunkirk, N.Y.; Rev. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Frederick T. Mc- 
Gill, Jr., a vice-president of the Y. P. R. U. 
Mr. Palmer’s topics will be: “The Reli- 
gion by Which We Live,” “Religion and 
the Universe,” ‘Religion and Humanity,” 
“Building a Religion,” and “Rebuilding 
the World.” Mr. Lupton will lead the dis- 
cussions to follow these lectures. Mr. 
Hitchen will give the “talks on the beach” 
on the following subjects: “A Working 
Philosophy of Life,’ “Self and Others,” 
and “Man and His Job.” 

Universalists and Unitarians will gather 
for the tenth annual Camp Hill Institute 
for church workers, sponsored by the 
Southern Universalist Association, and 
held at Camp Hill, Ala., June 22-July 1. 
The faculty will include Dr. Roger F. 
Btz, secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention; Rev. Ladie Rowlett, and Rey. 
Clinton L. Scott of the United Liberal 
Chureh in Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Mary 
Slaughter, and Miss Hleanor Bomer. 
These institutes have inspired and helped 
to train many leaders in liberal churches 
of the South. 

The Clifty Falls, Ind., fibgicionce of the 
Ohio Valley Federation is scheduled for 
June 22-25. The general theme is “The 
Road to Happiness,” and the speakers will 
be Professor Haydon, Rev. G. Theodore 
Hempelmann of the Clifton Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., and W. Francis 
Swift, graduate of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School and student minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Geneva, Ill. 

At the Humboldt Institute in Iowa, 
June 24-29, Rey. Dilworth Lupton will 
deliver lectures on “What is Religion?’ 
“Self-Control,” “The Social Expression of 
Religion,” and “The Reality of the In- 
visible.” Rev. Henry J. Adlard of Des 
Moines, Iowa, will speak on “The Barbar- 
ism of Capital Punishment,” ‘The Failure 
Physical Force,” and “John Bunyan and 


ce His Pilgrims—A Tercentenary Tribute” 
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(illustrated). Dr. George F. Patterson, 


an administrative vice-president of the 


American Unitarian Association, will dis- 


‘cuss “The Outlook for Liberal Religion,”’ 


give an illustrated lecture on “Unitarian 
Pioneers,” and preach the sermon at the 
service June 24 on “Salt.” Rev. J. F. 
Krolfifer of Davenport, Iowa, will read 
the play “Tommy,” by Lindsay Robinson, 
and lecture on “Human Conflicts.” Groups 
from churehes in Iowa and Nebraska will 
take turns in having charge of the days’ 
programs. On the first evening, June 24, 
the Institute will unite with the local 
Chautauqua, where the delegates will see 
a presentation of ‘The Fool,” at a reduced 
admission of twenty-five cents. The Lay- 
men’s League will contribute to the ex- 
penses of two young men from each parish 
who represent their local chapter. All 
liberals, particularly Universalists of 
Iowa, and liberals isolated from churches, 
are invited to unite in the Institute, as 
well as Unitarians outside Iowa. 
Conferences later in the summer will be 
held at Rowe, Mass., July 1-8, and at Big 
Pines Camp in California, August 18-25. 


Unitarians Help in Success 
of Parents’ Problems Exhibit 


Unitarians had a large share in the 
success of an exposition devoted to the 
problems of parents, held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, April 
21-28. The United Parents’ Association 
turned to the New York chapter of the 
Religious Education Association to put on 
an exhibit of “religious education in the 
home.” It was found possible to unite 
the Roman Catholics and Jewish groups, 
the Ethical Culture Society, and the vari- 
ous Protestant groups in this exhibit. 

In addition, groups collaborating in the 
exposition included the Child Study Asso- 
ciation, Protestant .Teachers Association, 
the New York Federation of Churches, the 
Union School of Religion, the Religious 
Education Department at Teachers College, 
and almost all the Protestant religious 
education departments represented in New 
York. One outstanding exhibit was a 
beautiful series of posters illustrating de- 
sirable religious attitudes, contributed by 
the Union School of Religion, with the 
help of the Art Department of Teachers 
College. 

The General Alliance contributed a 
large number of tracts which were eagerly 
snapped up by the continuous stream of 
visitors who frequented the booth. The 
Religious Education Association sent copies 
of their magazine and other literature. 
Mueh eredit for the exhibit is due to Mrs. 
Arthur T. Brown, whose services were 
contributed by the Child Study Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Brown conducts research and 
organization work for adult education 
earried on by this Association. 


Legacy to Springfield Church 
A bequest of $2,000 to the Unitarian 


Churcly of the Unity in Springfield, Mass.,: 


is contained in the will of the late Mrs. 
Fannie Bullock Day of that city. 


bit 
East Aisle Now Chapel 


In Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn— 
Memorials are dedicated 


The east aisle of the Unitarian Church 
of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., set off 
from the rest of the interior by a row of 
pillars, has been made into a chapel for 
the candle-light services of the young 
people, and for other services such as 
small weddings. Memorials for this chapel 
were dedicated at the morning service, 
May 6. The minister, Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
was assisted in the dedicatory service by 
President Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, who spoke the 
opening sentences and closed the service 
with words of greeting; and by Mrs. 
Theodore L. Frothingham, who represented 
the Samaritan Alliance. 

The memorials consist of an altar screen 
and a sedilia and desk. The screen is the 
gift of Miss Mary Tileston Bryce, a mem- 
ber of this church, in memory of her father 
and mother, William Bryce, 1814-1887, and 
Clara Tileston Bryce, 1827-1915. The 
sedilia and desk are the gift of the many 
friends in this congregation to the memory 
of Emma Cutler Low, 1848-1927. The 
carving upon the screen is illustrative of 
the famous hymn, by Samuel Longfellow, 
formerly minister of the Second Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn, from which the lines 
are quoted: 


Light of ages and of nations, 
Every race, and every time, 

Has received thine inspirations, 
Glimpses of thy truth sublime. ~ 


In the centre is the figure of Jesus; on 
either side, Buddha and Confucius; and 
at the ends, Zoroaster and Pythagoras. 
On the desk are the words, “Peace on 
Earth,” suggesting the political implica- 
tions of the religious of mankind. The 
architect was R. Clipston Sturgis, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and the work was executed by 
Angelo Lualdi, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Lathrop dedicated the memorials, 
and Mrs. Frothingham presented the desk 
and seat “on behalf of the many friends 
of Emma C. Low.” After lighting the 
candles on the altar screen, Dr. Lathrop 
offered prayer. Dr. Cornish spoke of the 
new spirit of beauty that had come re- 
cently into the Unitarian churches, and 
paid tribute to Miss Low for her work for 
the denomination. 


North Middlesex Conference 


Rey. Everett S. Treworgy and _ the 
people of the First Parish in Ashby, Mass., 
will be hosts of the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth session of the North Mid- 
dlesex Conference, on Sunday, June 17. 
At the afternoon meeting, 3.30 o'clock, 
following business, there will be separate 
groupings of Women’s Alliance, Sunday- 
school, Laymen’s League, and Junior Con- 
ference members, and the speakers will 
be, respectively, Mrs. Otto Lyding, Wait- 
still H. Sharp, William Roger Greeley, 
and Rev. Otto Lyding. In the evening 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president-elect of 
Meadville Theological School, will preach 
the Conference sermon. The public is 
invited to all meetings. 
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Opportunity! 


Immediate and real for Unitarian 
churches—Addresses at Channing 
Conference 


Opportunities and obligations of liberal 
religion, present and real, and not to be 
ignored, were vividly set forth by speakers 
at the 124th session of the Channing Con- 
ference, held at the Bell Street Chapel in 
Providence, R.I., April 29. There was a 
large attendance. The chapel has been 
recently redecorated, and is one of the 
most attractive among liberal churches. 

The devotional service was led by Rev. 
William J. Huizinga of Norton, Mass. The 
minister of the church, Rev. Charles W. 
Porter-Shirley, welcomed the Conference, 
and, on request, sketched the history of 
the society and building. William C. 
Gray, president of the Conference, gave a 
brief address. 

Rey. Minna ©. Budlong, field secretary 
of the General Alliance, graphically pic- 
tured conditions which she has observed in 
the Middle West, including a Unitarian 
missionary project, now before the Illinois 
Conference, of establishing a new church 
periodically in the most promising city 
fields in the State and supporting it 
through a long period of time if necessary. 
She gave one the thought that perhaps the 
reason why Unitarianism has not been 
more successful in expansion is because 
it has failed to follow patiently and con- 
sistently a missionary policy which is un- 
daunted by time and slow growth. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter was dynamic in 
his presentation of “The Social Obligations 
of Liberal Religion.” Taking up his theme 
under the heads of war, relations of em- 
ployer and employee, the idea of the 
family, and the question of freedom, Dr. 
Dexter showed the magnitude of the chal- 
lenge which confronts the liberal religious 
forces of to-day. It was several times 
repeated during the Conference meetings 
that the denomination should get behind 
the new Department of Social Relations, 
of which Dr. Dexter is the head, and give 
it whole-hearted support. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow spoke on “Our 
Missionary Opportunities in Europe.” He 
said that his observations led him to be- 
lieve that Europe is suffering from a post- 
war reaction away from democracy, as 
evidenced by the dominant position of 
dictators in various countries; the tyranny 
of dictatorship has replaced that of the 
kings. This reaction is not confined to 
the political life of Europe, but it also 
manifests itself in the religious life of 
many countries. Persecution and oppres- 
sion of minorities has taken place in 
Roumania, Hungary, Poland, and many 
other countries. There are, however, signs 
that the people are tired of the ancient 
superstitions and creeds. In Great Britain, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rus- 
sia, new groups of liberals are spring- 
ing up and are undoubtedly favorable to 
the kind of religion which is known as 
Unitarianism. The success of Dr. Nor- 
bert F. Capek, Unitarian representative in 
Prague, shows how receptive European 
people are to liberal ideas, and how great 
is the Unitarian opportunity. 
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Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge told of “Op- 
portunities for Unitarian Progress in 
America.” He saw opportunities in many 
fields, mentioning four which had en- 
gaged his attention recently. First, the 
coal-mining region and the present. labor 
troubles there show the tremendous prob- 
lem in social and industrial relations. Mr. 
Rutledge has recently visited that region, 
and he brought home to his hearers facts 
and conditions obtained first-hand which 
could not fail to arouse serious thinking. 
Second, there is opportunity in religious 
art, he said, the opportunity for beauty in 
religion. He appealed for the creative 
spirit which will give beauty in new forms 
of art suitable to the liberal type of reli- 
gion. Again, there is the opportunity 
offered in the field of religious education. 
Finally, there is the opportunity of spirit- 
ual life, as expressed in rational religion. 
One need not be Fundamentalist in order 
to be spiritual. On the other hand, people 
may be scientific and base their views on 
the bedrock of fact without losing op- 
portunity of developing their spiritual 
natures. : ’ 

An appropriation of a hundred dollars 
was made by the Conference to the pen- 
sion fund for ministers’ widows and 
orphans. 

The following officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: President, William C. 
Gray, Fall River, Mass.; vice-president, 
John C. Knowles, Providence, R.I.; treas- 
urer, Augustus R. Pierce, Providence; sec- 
retary, Rey..George L. Thompson, Dighton, 
Mass. 


Pere Hyacinthe Memorial 


Since previous acknowledgment, the fol- 
lowing gifts have been received for the Pére 
Hyacinthe Memorial: Mrs. B. H. Atherton, 
$10; Mrs. David M. Little, $10; M. T 
Garvin, $25; Alexander V. Fraser, $25. 

This makes $178 received in answer to 
the appeal to place a memorial, already 
made, in the Church of St. Germain at 
Geneva, which Pére Hyacinthe organized 
after he left the Roman Catholic Church. 
The friends in France and Switzerland 
have contributed generously, so that only 
$95 remains to be raised. There are prob- 
ably others who would like to have a share 
in the tribute to this great man, who 
sacrificed so much for religious freedom. 
Checks may be sent to Mrs. C. E. St. John, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


From the Rector of Trinity | 


The Boston Association of Ministers at 
its May meeting passed a resolution ex- 
pressing the hope that Rev. Henry K. 
Sherrill, rector of Trinity Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., who had been elected bishop. 
coadjutor of Pennsylvania, would choose 
to remain in Boston. A letter to the Asso- 
ciation from Mr. Sherrill says: “Such 
kindly and generous thought really over- 


whelms me, and I never can forget such 


an action. As you have no doubt seen by 
this time, I have been led to decide that 
it is right for me to continue my work at 
Trinity. I look forward to many happy 


‘years of association with my Unitarian 


friends in our common service in this 
community.” 
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Growing at Salt Lake City; = 
200 Per Cent. in Five Years 


The salary of Rev. Frank L. Hunt as 
minister was increased, and reports of 
steady parish growth were heard at the 
recent annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The special Easter offering of $834 wiped 
out all debts, and a balance in the treasury 
was reported. The church school superin- 
tendent announced that the average attend- 
ance had been 118 pupils and that the school 
was practically self-sustaining. Mr. Hunt 
stated that the membership of the church 
was now 124, an increase of roughly 200 
per cent. in the five years of his pastorate. 

Rising votes of thanks were tended to © 
R. T.. Porte for his productive work in 
publicity and organization, and to George 
H. Raybould, retiring member of the board 
of trustees, who had served for twenty- 
five years as trustee. William Z. Harrison, 
R. T. Porte, and W. P. Jerrell were elected 
to serve as trustees for a three-year period. 
E. T. Smith was elected for a two-year 
period, and was re-elected treasurer. John 
T. Sundloff was elected secretary of the 
board of trustees. 


Installation, Rededication, 
at Church in Orange, N.J. 


The installation of Rev. Joseph S. 
Loughran as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Essex County, Orange, 
N.J., and the rededication of the church 
building, which is thirty-five years old, 
took place at a special evening service in 
the church, May 28. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., with whom 
Mr. Loughran was associated for a time, 
preached the installation sermon. Dr. 
Sullivan said that the life of Jesus 
was one of love and austerity. He de- 
plored the modern lack of austerity in 
pedagogy. Austerity, he added, is needed 
to strengthen the will. He hoped for its 
return in the science of teaching. 

Rey. Leon ‘R. Land of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship, New York City, gave the in- 
vocation; Dr. Sydney B. Snow read from 
the Scriptures. Prayer: was. offered by 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, 
N.J., and Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Mont- 
clair, N.J., extended the right hand of 
fellowship. The welcome to the com- 
munity was extended by Rev. Dr. Adolph 
Roeder, pastor of the New Church, 
Orange. Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., gave an address, and a greet- 
ing from the mission field was extended 
by Dr. Horace Westwood, national mis- 
sion preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


Among the Beet-Mads"Basls 


“Humanist Sermons,’ edited by Curtis 
W. Reese, was among the fifty books for 
the sixth annual exhibition of the Ameri- - 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. They were 
selected from among 545 volumes as the 
best-made books of the year, with con- 
sideration in each case of the problem 
presented to publisher and designer, and 
the success with which it was met.  — 
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At the Maine Conference 


Praise for Social Relations Department—Informing addresses— 
Semicentennial of State Association 


Commendation of the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Unita- 
rian Association and of its secretary, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, was voted in a resolu- 
tion passed by the Maine Conference of 
Unitarian Churches, which met at Saco, 
Maine, May 17 and 18. The resolution 
read: 

“Resotvep: That this Conference notes 
with great satisfaction the work of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association under the 


inspiring and competent leadership of 


Robert C. Dexter. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that that religious body con- 
tinues its leadership in matters of social 
betterment.” 

There was an unusually large attend- 
ance. The Conference heard addresses by 
Grube B. Cornish, executive of the State 
Commission of Public Welfare, and San- 
ford Bates, Commissioner of Corrections 
for Massachusetts, on the social responsi- 
bility for juvenile delinquency, Mr. Cor- 
nish speaking of this with respect to 
Maine. Mrs. Arthur Buckner of Water- 
ville, Maine, discussed the church school, 
and Thomas Hersey of Bangor, Maine, 
told of the young people’s meetings at the 
Isles of Shoals. At the Alliance session, 
Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney of Wollaston, 
‘Mass., gave an address on “Outlooks and 
Inlooks.” These presentations were in- 
forming and inspiring and created much 
discussion. 


Five-minute reports from the parishes 
indicated marked progress and high ex- 
pectancy. At the final session, these min- 
isters spoke on “The Purpose of My 


“Ministry”: Rey. Sidney J. Willis, Univer- 


salist Church of Biddeford, Maine; Rev. 
Paul L. Muder, Presque Isle, Maine; Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Calais, Maine; Rev. 
Harry Lutz, Sanford, Maine. These ad- 
dresses were illuminating in the agree- 
ments as well as in the minor differences 
made by the speakers. 

In addition to the business session of 
the Conference, the Maine Unitarian Asso- 
ciation held its fiftieth annual meeting on 
the afternoon of May 18. Norman L. 
Bassett, a justice of the Supreme Court 
of Maine, is president and _ secretary 
emeritus of the Association. This semi- 
centennial meeting took place in the or- 
ganization city of the Association. It was 
formed at Saco, October 8, 1878, having 
been incorporated three years previously 
for the purpose of “the maintenance and 
teaching of Unitarian Christianity.” 

These officers of the Conference were 
re-elected: President, Charles F. Johnson, 
Waterville; vice-presidents, Dr. John W. 
Day, Kennebunk; Merton G. L. Bailey, 
Augusta; secretary-treasurer, Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman; Executive Committee— 
John Wilson, Bangor; HE. E. Hussey, San- 
ford; Mrs. T. V. Doherty, Houlton; James 
Howes, Belfast; Clarence Walker, Water- 
ville; Charles B. Hinds, Portland. 


Personals 


Mrs. Matila J. Segar Delaney, believed 
to have been the last survivor of the 
Whitman Indian Massacre near Walla 
Walla, Wash., in 1847, died at the home 
of her daughter in Los Angeles, Calif., 
April 18, at the age of eighty-nine years. 
Mrs. Delaney was a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Eugene, Ore. She was 
a pioneer settler of that State. At the 
time of the massacre her two older 
brothers were killed, and she, with other 
youthful members of the party, was taken 
eaptive. Four weeks later the captives 
were ransomed by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany factor, and Mrs. Delaney, then eight 
years old, was subsequently adopted by 
an Oregon family. ‘ 


Twelve-year-old J. Howard Luce, eighth- 
grade pupil in the Elihu Greenwood School, 
Hyde Park, Mass., who won first award 
in a safety essay contest sponsored by the 
Boston Automobile Club, is a member of 
the church school of the Hyde Park 
Unitarian Church. 


The May 23 issue of The Nation con- 
tains an article regarding the electric 
power merger in Portland, Ore., written 
by Rey. Julia N. Budlong, Unitarian 
minister now resident in Portland. 


H. A. Bereman of Sioux Falls, S.D., 
writer on agricultural topics, who died 
May 10, became a Unitarian thirty years 
ago in Evanston, Ill., under the ministry 


of James Vila Blake. A_ sonnet-tribute 
to Mr. Blake from his pen appeared in the 
December 22, 1927, issue of THE REGISTER. 
On coming to Sioux City, Iowa, in 1915, 
Mr. Bereman threw himself enthusiastic- 
ally into the work of the First Unitarian 
Chureh. When his business took him to 
Sioux Falls, he became an energetic leader 
of the Unitarian Society there. His 
funeral service was conducted by Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder of the Sioux City 
church. ; 


The fourth prize in the senior group of 
a recent Lindbergh essay contest, con- 
ducted by The Boston Herald, went to 
Edward C. Pugh, sixteen-year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. Pugh of the First 
Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass. 


Henry J. Thayer of Highland Park, IIL, 
who a year ago presented the People’s 
Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, Ill., with 
a radio set, installed in Channing Hall 
of the church for overflow congregations, 
died at his home March 21. He was a 
prominent manufacturer of Chicago. 


For her record of fifteen years’ service 
as organist at the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church, West Roxbury, Mass., without 
haying missed a Sunday service in that 
time, Mrs. Leon O. Stewart was congratu- 
lated by the minister, Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, in a presentation which was a 
part of the morning service and of Mr. 
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Arnold’s sermon of “Music Makers,” May 
6. In the reception which followed, Mrs. 
Stewart was presented with bouquets by 
members of the Women’s Alliance and a 
booklet of “daisies” from the parish. The 
booklet contained a poem of appreciation 
by Mrs. Seymour Stone, and the “daisies” 
were gold pieces, with petals, designed by 
Mrs. Arnold. 


George Ellsworth, a layman of All Souls 
Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in Brain- 
tree, Mass., recently acted as representa- 
tive of that town at the dedication of a 
new town hall in Braintree, England. Mrs. 
Ellsworth’s ancestors came from Brain- 
tree, England. As a guest of honor, Mr. 
Ellsworth was royally entertained. He 
made an address at the dedication exer- 
cises, and was the bearer of a letter from 
the selectmen of the Massachusetts com- 
munity to the officials of the English town. 


Dudley Moore and Miss Matilda Gold- 
stone, active workers in the Young People’s 
Religious Union and members of the Second 
Unitarian Church in West Somerville, 
Mass., were married at the bride’s home 
June 4. Rey. Robert W. Jones of Bulfinch 
Place Church in Boston, Mass., officiated. 
Both served frequently as delegates to 
the .summer Y. P. R. U. conferences on 
Star Island, and Mrs. Moore was chairman 
of the Y. P. R. U. Social Service Commit- 
tee last year. 


When he was minister of the First 
Parish Church of Dorchester, Mass., Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen officiated at the mar- 
riage of Mr. and Mrs. Frank N. Clapp, 
and on June 6 he performed the ceremony 
at the wedding of their daughter, Miss 
Priscilla Otis Clapp of Weymouth, Mass., 
and John Gilmore Wolcott of Lowell, in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


Newcomb B. Tower of Cohasset, Mass., 
who died May 24, at the age of eighty- 
eight years, was for a long time a deacon 
of the First Parish Church in Cohasset, 
and served for many years as its organist. 
He was in business in Cohasset, held many 
town offices, and was well known as a 
man of active intelligence, benevolence, 
and sense of artistry. 


Following the Communion service in All 
Souls Unitarian Church in New York City, 
April 29, a service was held to dedicate 
a sitting in the church as a memorial for 
Mary Adelaide Neale, the mother of Miss 
Alice K. Neale and Laurance I. Neale, who 
have endowed the sitting. 


Rey. George Lawrence Parker and Mrs. 
Parker of the First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, will sail from New York 
City, June 23, on the Drottningholm to 
Gothenburg, Sweden. They plan to visit 
friends in Finland, and then go to Lenin- 
grad, where Mr. Parker was minister of 
the British-American Church from 1906 to 
1908; then to Moscow and its vicinity, 
studying Russian conditions. They will 
spend a few days in Switzerland on the 
way from the Continent, and will sail 
homewood from Southampton on _ the 
twenty-fifth of August. 
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Search thy own 
heart. 
What paineth thee 
in others, 
in thyself may 

) be 


For Fire Protection 


of “Old Ship Church” | 


The annual meeting of the First Parish 
in Hingham, Mass., voted to endorse the 
“105 per cent. plan,’ and the matter was 
referred to the Parish Committee for 
action. The parish is taking steps for 
the adequate fire protection of the meeting- 
house, the oldest in America, and the 
Parish .Committee was given full powers. 
Contributions of $50 to the Ministers’ Pen- 
sion Fund and $25 to Tuckerman School 
were yoted. Thirty-nine persons have 
joined the church during the year. Rey. 
J. Harry Hooper is the minister. 

The following officers were elected: 
Howard P. Hersey, clerk; John T. Hollis, 
Dr. Charles T. Howard, Walter R. Whit- 
ing, Parish Committee (for three years) : 
Mrs. Walter R. Whiting, Louise O. Wilder, 
Mrs. Cornelia Ward, Sunday-school Com- 
mittee (for three years); William H. C. 
Walker, Lyndon B. Tewksbury, Sunday- 
school Committee (to fill unexpired terms) ; 
Seth Sprague, treasurer and collector; 
Arthur L. Fanning and Edward Randall, 
assessors; William B. Fearing, auditor; 
Howard P. Hersey, trustee of invested 
funds (for five years) ; Fannie R. Brewer, 
William B. Fearing, Music Committee (for 
three years) ; Mrs. Harry F. Cross, Flower 
Committee. 


Arkansas People Will Vote 
on Anti-Evolution Measure 


The people of Arkansas will have a 
chance next November to approve or re- 
ject legislation like that now in effect in 
Tennessee. An initiative measure to pro- 

hibit the teaching of evolution in the 
public schools will be submitted for popu- 
lar vote. The petition is to be filed with 
the Seeretary of State early in July. The 
proposed law provides that it shall be un- 
lawful to teach in any institution of learn- 
ing, supported wholly or in part by 
taxation, that “mankind ascended or de- 
scended from a lower order of animals,” 
and it prohibits the use of textbooks that 
teach this “doctrine or theory.” A maxi- 
mum fine of $500 and loss of position for 
violation of the statute by teacher or 
textbook commissioner is provided. 

Liberal-minded forces of the States are 
organizing to combat the measure. Al- 
though .an anti-evolution bill failed of 
enactment in the last session of the Ar- 
kansas Legislature, there is strong possi- 
bility that such a measure will prevail in 
a popular vote. 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 
will conduct its eighth annual 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


on Star Island, July 7-14, with the 
co-operation of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. A model church 
school class is being planned, and the 
principal lecturers will be Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Columbia University 
and Rey. Dilworth Lupton. For reser- 
vations address 


KENNETH McDouGALL 
SrxTrEn BrAcon Srrept, Boston, MASss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY ~ 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Present 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar . 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 _ 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


| for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vicr-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. is a 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrter S. SwisHer, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, : 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON,’S.T.B., A.M. 

33 West.Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
in part by Unitarians. asses and clubs for 
all ages. Membership exceeding 2,000. Con- 
tributions’ for 1928 now requested. 

B. FarnaamM Smite Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
President 19 Congress Street, Boston 
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_ Man, Master of His Fate 

_ And the inspiring task of liberals, topics. 

at Metropolitan Conference— 
Dr.£,Hall in old pulpit 

_ Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, outstanding 
leader among Universalists and professor 
in the Crane Theological School of Tufts 
College, was the first speaker at the spring 
meeting of the Metropolitan Conference, 
held May 13, in the Universalist Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City. 
Dr. Hall was speaking from the pulpit of 
the church of which he was minister for 
many years and which is now served by 
Rev. Charles Francis Potter. 

Mergers in industry are the order of the 
day; religion is catching the idea, said 
Dr. Hall. He instanced the United Church 
of Canada and the consideration then be- 
ing given by the Methodist General Con- 
ference to possible union of Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists. 
Generally a large company or church seeks 
to have smaller units merged with them; 
whereas Christianity, originally a minor- 
ity sect, did not merge with Judaism. It 
‘struck out alone. That is the significant 
fact for religious liberals. Liberals have 
done a great pioneer work; they have 
leavened the lump; they have ever stood 
for the larger interpretations. Dr. Hail 
produced these facts as “Inspirations for 
a Liberal,’ and ended by charging the 
liberals that they have a larger task than 
ever before to accomplish. 

Following Dr. Hall, Mr. Potter said that, 
in his studies of religions, ancient and 
modern, he felt that this age could not 
truthfully boast of advanced ideas of God. 
As a case in point, he spoke of Amnehotep 
IV. and the magnificent monotheism he 
developed centuries before Christ. Mr. 
Potter liked, he said, to think of God as 
expressed in that prophetic hymn of Sam- 
uel Johnson’s, “Life of ages, richly poured.” 

The greatest inspiration that could come 
to the liberal, declared Mr. Potter, would 
be to dare to call himself God—to change 
-the old wording, “faith in God” to “faith 
of God”; or to say with Henley: 


I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 


Dr. Horace Westwood, national mission 
preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, as the evening speaker, forecast 
“The Coming Religion.” He described man 
as the arbiter of his own destiny. Religion 
in a world of science, said Dr. Westwood, 
can no longer rest upon its old assump- 
tional basis. Religion will only have sur- 
vival value, will only be able to justify 
itself, as it incorporates into its own life 
the scientific method of gathering, analyz- 
ing, and codifying data, reaching there- 
from its conclusions and guides. Moreover, 
since religion deals with life, and since 
life is lived in a universe which is operated 

-by law, the religion or the church which 
will survive is that religion or church that 
~ will take as its purpose the seeking of the 
truths underlying these laws. This makes 
man the arbiter of his own destiny; it 
means the dawn of the age of faith in the 
ve spirit of man. K. C. W. 
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laws.” 


See 
The Mayflower Compact. 


_ PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
; Dec. 6, 1927, Address to The Congress: 


“After more than two generations of constant de- 
bate, our country adopted a system of national pro- 
hibition under all the solemnities involved in an 
amendment to the federal constitution. In obedience 
to this mandate The Congress and the States, with 
one or two notable exceptions, have passed required 
laws for its administration and enforcement. 
imposes upon the citizenship of the country, and 
especially on all public officers, not only the duty to 
enforce, but the obligation to observe the sanctions 
of this constitutional provision and its resulting 
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The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Esther C. Jennings 


Mrs. Hsther C. Jennings, nationally 

known writer and student of Browning, 
and widow of the late Rey. Allen G. 
Jennings, died at her home in Toledo, 
Ohio, May 7. Rey. George Lawrence 
Parker officiated at the funeral service 
May 9, at the First Unitarian Church, of 
which her husband was once minister. 
_ Mrs. Jennings for seventeen consecutive 
years conducted Emerson and Browning 
classes in Toledo. Her published articles 
mainly were interpretations of these 
authors. She was an honorary member 
and founder of the first Emerson Club, 
a charter member of the Toledo Writers’ 
Club, past president of Sorosis, and past 
president of the New Century Club of 
Toledo. She also was the founder of the 
first Toledo free kindergarten. 

Two contributions made by her to Unity, 
Chicago, and The Unitarian, Boston, were 
included in the Boston Browning Cata- 
logue of 1896, a signal honor for any 
student of the poet. In addition to classes 
for the study of Browning and Emerson, 
Mrs. Jennings also lectured on Ruskin, 
Maeterlinck, Tolstoy, Rossetti, Thoreau, 
and Tennyson. 

Mrs. Jennings had been a resident of 
Toldeo forty years. She was born in 
Hingham, Mass., in 1855, and was educated 
in Derby Academy, Hingham, and at 
Cazenovia Seminary, New York. 


Springfield Churches Unite 


At a special parish meeting of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., 
Thursday, June 7, the members of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church of that city 
were voted unanimously into membership, 
and their pastor, Rev. Owen W. Eames, 
was called as minister of the enlarged 
church. <A fuller announcement of the 
consolidation will be printed later, 


SCHOOLS 


MarButtie Srhonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. 


One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Ye Olde Domestede Inn 


with cottage annex 
Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, Mass. 
Located on Cape Cod Bay. Sports; at- 
tractive motor trips. Home evoking. Hx- 
cellent opportunity for families. June 


rates. Booklet. Hostess, Gracn K. BLAcK- 
MAN. Tel. Marshfield 9-13. 
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Active Belmont Young People 


The two young people’s organizations 
of the Unitarian Church of Belmont, 
Mass., the Lincoln Club and the J. C. U. 
Lend a Hand Club, composed respectively 
of boys and girls between ten and sixteen 
years of age, have between them contri- 
buted nearly $400 toward renovation and 
redecoration in the church. The Sunday- 
school enrollment for the year is over 
230 pupils, a substantial gain over last 
year’s figures. These and other reports 
were received with satisfaction at the 
annual meeting of the church. 

The following persons were elected to 
the Parish Committee: Francis H. Kendall, 
chairman; Harold Birch, Mrs. Edward E. 
Farnham, John F. Vaughan, and Mrs. C. 
Oliver Wellington; clerk, Amos L. Taylor; 
treasurer, Seth T. Gano. 
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Traffic Cop: “Say, lady, do you know 
how to drive a car?” Fair Motorist: “Oh, 
yes. What is it you wish to know?” 


“T am in favor of heresy trials for lack 
of a sense of humor,’ remarked a ruling 
elder, after the recent Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, as he laid down a hectic 
document portraying the terrible plight of 
the church should she fail to follow the 
fighting “Fundamentalists.” ‘The trouble 
with these fellows—the old bachelor theo- 
logians especially—is that they have never 
learned to laugh at themselves, or to be 
laughed at. They remind me of the quota- 
tion once sent to a printer, “The pale 
martyr in his shirt of fire.’ The intelli- 
gent compositor set it up ‘The pale martyr 
with his shirt on fire.’”’ 


The aged and reverend head of one of 
the numerous Halls in Oxford maintains 
the traditional practice of having under- 
er aduates to tea on Sunday afternoon. Dr. 
Blank is old, and immersed in things not 
of this world, and tea-time conversation is 
apt to flag. Recently a newcomer, nery- 
ously eager to break a peculiarly depress- 
ing burst of silence, said: “I say, sir, have 
you seen the Dolly Sisters?” “No,” re- 
plied the reverend gentleman reflectively, 
“T cannot say that I have. Indeed, I can- 
not recollect ever having heard of the 
order.’—London Evening News. 


Schoolboy “howlers” on history, sacred, 
profane, and extraordinary : 

“My favorite character in Hnglish His- 
tory is Henry VIII; he had six wives and 
killed them all.” 

“Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1588, 
and died in 1560; she did not have a very 
long reign.” : 

“As the result of colonization in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, Raleigh brought smoking into 
England and had a bucket of cold water 
thrown on him; and Drake discovered 
potatoes round the world.” 

“James I. claimed the throne of Eng- 
land through his grandmother because he 
had no father.” 

“Benjamin Franklin produced electric- 
ity by rubbing cats backward. Benjamin 
Franklin was the founder of electricity.” 

“America was discovered by the Spin- 
ach. In 1658 the Pilgrims crossed the 
ocean, and this was know as Pilgrims’ 
Progress.” 

“An appendix is a portion of a book 
which nobody yet has discovered of any 
use.” 

“An ibex is where you look at the back 
part of a book to find out anything you 
want.” 

“Gender shows whether a man is mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter.” 

“A grass widow is the wife of a 
vegetarian.” 

“The Pagans were a contented race 
until the Christians came among them.” 

“A deacon is the lowest kind of a 
Christian.” 

“A monastery is a place of monsters.” 

“Marriage is a sacrament where a priest 
unites a man and woman in fatal union. 
The Bible is against bigamy when it says 
no man can serve two masters.” 

“False doctrine is when a doctor gives 
wrong stuff to a man.” 

“St. Paul made three journeys, the last 
one after his martyrdom.” 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring .... . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


_ RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600_ 
HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE. 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents. r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers, Address: 1912 “G’’ Street, 
Northwest. 


STUDY favorite religious books, one-fourth pub- 


lishers’ prices. Bargain list free. A. Morris 
Sppncer Co., Los Angeles, Brentwood, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED as Parish Worker or Di- 
rector of Religious Hducation. Experienced, 
Mrs. W. L. WALSH, Billerica, Mass. 


FOR RENT.—Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, 
Mass. ‘-room cottage. Located on Cape Cod 
Bay. Write for particulars. Mary H. BLACKMAN. 


FOR RENT.—Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard. 
Well-equipped cottage; three rooms and screened 
porch; fireplace; chemical toilet. Surf bath- 
ing; 14% miles from village. H. W. P., 175 
Warren Street, Newton Center, Mass. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 20, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity student, holding University of Grenoble 
(France) certificate for proficiency in French, 
will act as tutor, companion, or governess 
until October. THe CHRISTIAN RuGIstER, C-140. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street,. Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, jaundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
CapiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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_ What I'd Like, by M. L. C. Hastings; Growing 
Days, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . 


Church Notes... ... 5... . . 496 
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Church Announcements 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. : 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. Visitors, 
neighbors, and friends are cordially invited. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (162). 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
BHugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service, 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, +25 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.80 Standard Time. 
Mr. Silliman will preach June 24. Summer 
visitors welcome. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.mM., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
tere D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. , 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont ag Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. Jobn 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, D.D. r 


———— 
When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


